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A MENTAL SURVEY OF THE DEAF 
R. PINTNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Under the auspices of the National Research Council a nation-wide 
survey of schools for the deaf in the United States has been undertaken.' 
Many facts relating to the administration and personnel of the schools 
were gathered as well as many facts concerning the children. In 
addition a great many children were given the Pintner Non-language 
and Educational Survey Tests. The Non-language Tests are well 
adapted to deaf children and they have been fully described elsewhere.” 

This article will deal with the results obtained on the Non-language 
and Educational Survey Tests given to 4432 children. These children 
were all of those aged 12 and above found in 41 schools included in the 
survey. The schools were fairly well distributed over the United 
States, and the geographical distribution of the children tested shows 
a fair agreement with the percentage distribution of the deaf according 
to the analysis of the distribution of the deaf by the census bureau.® 
There is close agreement of the percentages in the following divisions: 
New England, Mountain and Pacific, West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central. The Middle 
Atlantic section contains a larger percentage of children tested, and 
the East North Central a smaller percentage. On the whole, however, 
the children tested are probably very typical of deaf children in general 
in the United States. 


1 For a report on this survey in general and a more detailed account of the 
testing described here, see American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. LX XI, 1926, No. 2, 
and No. 4; and Vol. LX XII, 1927, No. 5. 

? Pintner, R.: Results Obtained with the Non-language Group Test. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. XV, 1924, pp. 473-483. 

*“Deaf Mutes in the United States, 1920.” Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 1923. 
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Comparison of Deaf and Hearing Children.—The 12, 13, 14 and 15 
year old children were used in this comparison. There are between 
500 and 600 deaf children for each of these ages. The hearing children, 
with whom these deaf children are compared, consist of the random 
sampling of children used in the standardization of the two tests for 
the hearing. There are over 1000 of such children for ages 12, 13 
and 14 and 700 for age 15. On the whole these samplings of deaf and 
hearing children are good, the poorest being the 15 year old hearing 
group. It probably does not contain a sufficient number of children 
of superior intelligence, because it is largely made up of pupils in the 
elementary schools. This might depress the hearing norms. At any 
rate the deaf are not being compared with superior hearing children. 


TABLE I.—CoMPARISON OF DEAF AND HEARING 
Non-language Test 

















Ages 2 | 13 14 Y 
eS. , cd caine steel eddiehgabic dere 321 348 362 364 
| OER ee eee Seen ree 257 .7 275.6 | 300.5 | 320.1 
ik Se a ne oats eee hae ee 63.3 72.4 61.5 43.9 
Standard deviation difference............ §.22 5.32 §.31 6.13 
ig baa i PRE EE L's 7 ie ae i 2 aS 12.12 13.59 11.59 7.16 














EPFL SLO OS Pe DO 55 62 64 65 
ans i fsa SeWed edad eabih Ke dA 15.8 19.2 22.8 27.4 
od os aud can KEE wed oak) eae 39.2 42.8 41.2 37.6 
Standard deviation difference............ . 836 . 865 .876) = 1.131 
| REP ae Piette ee 46.89 | 49.48 | 47.03 | 33.24 














Table I gives the means for the two tests for the ages in question. 
The differences between the deaf and hearing means for both tests are 
large and significant, particularly so in regard to the educational test. 

Another way of comparing the two groups is to interpret the 
mean of the deaf in terms of the means of the hearing. For the 
intelligence test the mean score of the 12 year old deaf is 258 and this 
is about the mean for 10 year old hearing; the 13 year old deaf mean 
corresponds to 1044 year old hearing, the 14 year old deaf mean to 11 
year old hearing and the 15 year old deaf mean to 12 year old hearing. 
For the educational test the discrepancies are still greater. The 12 
year old deaf mean is not quite up to the 8 year old hearing mean; the 
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13 year old deaf mean is just one point above the 8 year old hearing 
mean; the 14 year old deaf mean is not quite up to the 9 year old hearing 
mean; and the 15 year old deaf mean is just equal to the 9 year old 
mean. In other words, the average deaf child from 12 to 15 achieves 
on this educational test about what the 8 or 9 year old hearing child 
achieves. 

Insofar as the Non-language Test is a measure of intelligence, we 
find the deaf markedly poorer than the hearing child, but this lag is 
small as compared with the lag in educational achievement. Here the 
gap is very considerable. It is undoubtedly due in part to the handi- 
cap of language. To what extent improved methods of instruction or 
better teaching could diminish this gap it is impossible to say, but there 
is here undoubtedly a fertile field for further experimentation. 

Age of Onset of Deafness.—The age at which deafness occurs allows 
us to raise the question as to this influence upon intelligence and 
educational ability. The 12, 13, 14 and 15 year olds were tabulated, 
making a total of 2423 cases. 


TaBLeE J].—MeEp1An INpDICES OF INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
























































Age of Onset 
| ry 
Un- . | | | 
Birth} o| 1/2/3)41/1516)7181 9 | 10| 11 \1213/Total 
known "4 
Number of j 
enses...... 201 | 1129 | 222) 259] 201) 104| 75 | 74 | 42 | 43 | 33/17/17] 6/ 4 1] 2423 
Intelligence..| 48.4 | 50.0 /49. 7/50. 5149. 6151. 252.755. 1151. 6)51. 5.53. 1/56 .0.56.0153.0.53,50150.3 
Educational.| 45.5 | 48.8 |47.4/48. 1/50.0151. 56. 361.263. 6/62. 6/63. 3171 68 |68 6777049.8 





Table II shows the median indices based on the deaf norms. The 
index is a standard deviation measure similar to the 7 score having 
50 at the mean. An inspection of these indices of intelligence in 
Table II shows no general tendency to rise or fall. This is in marked 
contrast to the educational indices. Here we find a definite tendency 
to increase with increase of age of onset of deafness. Having possessed 
hearing for so many years of life seems to have no effect upon the 
non-language test, but an increasing effect upon the educational test. 
Each year of hearing after the second birthday seems to give the child 
a better chance for educational achievement in later life. With 
hearing children speech begins at about 12 months, increasing rapidly 
thereafter. Each year of speaking and hearing gives the child a 
rapidly increasing vocabulary, such as the child born deaf can not 
obtain. The advantage of thus acquiring some language before 
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deafness sets in is evidently very great and is something that affects 


the language ability in later life. The most marked rise in our table 
takes place during the third and fourth year. On the average a child 
who does not become deaf until after his fifth birthday will have a 
distinct advantage in language work in later life. 

Method of Instruction.—By far the greater number of children in 
schools for the deaf are taught by the oral method, 7.e., speech and 
lip-reading. In some schools, however, some children are taught 
signs and finger spelling. Some children receive instruction in both 
oral and manual methods. The 2423 children were divided into 
groups according as their record showed oral instruction, manual 
instruction or combined instruction. The two latter groups were 
small and in this report they have been thrown together and called 
“‘others.”’ 


TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDICES 























Intelligence Educational 
Index 
Oral Others Oral Others 
0-9 0.5 1.0 0.7 2.1 
10-19 aR 3.5 0.7 1.6 
20-29 4.8 11.9 5.9 10.5 
30-39 13.4 21.8 15.5 24.9 
40-49 24.9 24.4 22.8 27.2 
50-59 27.0 19.4 25.6 18.2 
60-69 19.3 11.4 16.5 11.2 
70-79 7.5 5.0 10.6 3.5 
80-89 2.2 1.0 1.0 0.5 
90-100 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.3 
Median........ §2.0 44.8 51.7 44.0 
ic ktiiestih aes 1845 578 1845 578 





Table III shows the percentage distribution on the two tests for 
the two method groups. A comparison of the intelligence of the two 
groups shows a slight tendency for educators of deaf children in 
general to select the brighter children for oral instruction wherever 
an option exists. In schools ciasiming nothing but oral instruction 
no such selection could take place. There are three times as many 
“others” as “orals’’ having very poor intelligence (below an index of 
20); and at the upper end 9 per cent of the orals have indices above 
70, as contrasted with 6.5 per cent of the others. This selection of 
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the brighter children for oral instruction is not marked. It is evi- 
dently not a conscious selection. Does it mean that the oral method 
requires more intelligence than the manual? If so, experimental 
work should determine the amount of intelligence below which it is 
not profitable to give oral instruction and thus save many children 
from the terrible grind of lip-reading and speech. 

The oral method has always laid claims to great achievements in 
language. So far as our educational test is concerned, these claims 
do not seem to have been realized. Children not educated by the 
oral method alone seem to achieve as much in written language work 
as do orally educated children, when we take into consideration their 
intelligence. An inspection of the distributions shows no radical 
difference between the intelligence and educational indices and the 
medians for intelligence and education are the same both for the oral 
group and for the others. This is also true for the manual and com- 
bined groups when kept separately. 

Obviously these findings challenge very definitely the assumed 
superiority of the oral method in deaf schools. If the oral method 
results in better language, then this should be measurable in written 
work. It has not been found so in the present case. This does not 
mean the abandonment of the oral method, because the manual 
method has not shown itself in any sense superior, but merely just as 
good. The claim for the continuance of oral work in deaf schools 
must, therefore, shift to the additional advantage that orally taught 
deaf children have in speech and lip-reading as compared with manu- 
ally taught children. 

Comparison of Schools.—Schools for the deaf, just as schools for 
the hearing child, differ enormously in the mental make-up of their 
pupils. The details of these differences can be seen in the more- 
extended report in the American Annals of the Deaf. Here we 
merely wish to draw attention to a seeming difference between two 
types of schools, day and residential. By far the larger number of 
deaf children in the United States are educated in residential schools. 
These are for the most part state institutions, the outgrowth of the 
old deaf and dumb asylums. This survey covered 28 institutions 
with a total of 3813 children and 14 day schools with a total of 619 
children. The large influence of the residential school in the education 
of the deaf is obvious. 

Is this a good influence? Is the residential school as efficient as 
the day school? This is difficult to answer. So far our data show 
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median intelligence indices of 53.3, for the day and 47.6 for the resi- 
dential schools. The day schools are not loaded with as many very 
dull children as the residential. The educational median indices are 
57.3 for the day and 46.3 for the residential schools. This looks as if 
the day schools were making slightly better use of their mental mate- 
rial than the residential schools. However, a further analysis of 
these data is contemplated to see what influence the age of onset of 
deafness may have in this connection. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Pintner-non-language and Educational tests were given 
to 4432 children as part of a nation-wide survey of schools for the deaf 
under the auspices of the National Research Council. 

2. All children aged 12 and above were included in the testing 
program. 

3. The geographical distribution of the cases conforms well with 
the geographical distribution of the deaf in general. 

4. Deaf children make poorer scores on the intelligence test than 
do hearing children, in spite of the fact that no language is required in 
taking the test. 

5. Deaf children do very much poorer work on the educational test 
than do hearing children. The discrepancy here is much greater 
than in the case of the intelligence test. 

6. The age of onset of deafness has little influence on the intelli- 
gence rating, but a decided influence on the educational rating. 
Each year of hearing after age three or four seems to give an increased 
facility in language as measured by the educational test. 

7. None of the three general methods of instruction, oral, manual 
or combined, seems to be superior to the others when intelligence is 
taken into account. 

8. The children in day schools do somewhat better than children 
in residential schools on the educational test, making allowance for 
the slightly superior intelligence of the day school pupils. 

Conclusion.—The outstanding feature of this analysis of the educa- 
tional and intelligence ratings of deaf children is the very marked 
divergence of the deaf and hearing in regard to educational attain- 
ment, a divergence markedly greater than the divergence between 
the two groups intellectually. The problem of deaf education would 
therefore seem to be to close this educational gap between the deaf 
and the hearing, until it becomes no wider than the gap which exists 
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between the intelligence of the deaf and the hearing. How this 
should be done, if it is indeed possible, can not be determined by 
any such survey as has been made. The survey can only point out the 
conditions that at present exist. Knowing the conditions however, 
the way is now clear for further and prolonged investigation and 
experiment. 

Personal suggestions of the writer may here be in order. Questions 
such as the following should be faced: Would the education of the deaf 
child be accelerated if it were begun at a much earlier age than is now 
customary? The most modifiable years of a child’s life are the earlier 
years, and most deaf children spend these without any systematic 
education. Could not reading be taught earlier and more efficiently 
than at present, so that deaf children might get a better start with 
this basic tool? May not the enthusiasm of the oralists have led 
them to spend too much time on speech and lip-reading at an age 
when this basic tool of reading should receive more attention? Is 
the curriculum of the average deaf school developing in the light of 
modern curriculum research in the hearing school? Is the average 
teacher of the deaf being trained as well as she should be? Is she 
getting as good a training for her work as the teacher in the ordinary 
school for the hearing? These and many other similar questions arise 
as one works with the data at hand. Further work with the data is 


contemplated to verify some of the findings and to go into greater 
detail in some of the problems. 
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A STUDIOUSNESS QUESTIONNAIRE 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


For some time it has been evident that the measurement of ability, 
as represented by the current intelligence tests, is only one factor to be 
used in the prediction of school success. A pupil’s school work is pri- 
marily conditioned by his ability, but there are other factors which 
operate to make achievement greater or less than the expectations 
warranted by a measure of ability. Presumably these other factors 
do not present a unit as does intelligence. Where one boy fails to 
come up to expectations in school because of poor habits of work 
another boy will fail because school achievement is a goal that does 
not seem worth striving for. However, one important group of 
factors that condition achievement is subsumed under the phrases 
‘“‘liking for school,” ‘“‘studiousness,” “interest in school work,” and 
the like. The questionnaire herein reported represents an attempt to 
measure the studiousness or like for school work of boys in the last 
years of their high school course. It taps various phases of the interest 
of boys on items which experimentation has shown to be indicative of 
this elusive ‘‘liking for school.’’ The questionnaire has gone through 
three revisions covering a8 many years. 

Work on this questionnaire was started in 1924 by Dr. Joseph 
Butterweck. At that time there were accessible for use as models 
such questionnaires as Hart’s “Test of Social Attitudes,’’ Freyds’ 
questionnaire in his “Personalities of the Socially and Mechanically 
Minded,”’ and Woodworth’s psycho-neurotic questionnaire. 

The first edition of the studiousness questionnaire consisted of 13 
lists, each list containing from 14 to 20 items. Each item was preceded 
by a plus and a minus sign, one of which a boy was to encircle to indi- 
cate like or dislike for that item. Lists 1 to 3 contained certain words 
related to effort or industry and others to idleness or recreation. 
Lists 4 and 5 contained names of articles such as sporting equipment, 
clothing, machines, instruments, etc., which a boy might or might not 
care to own. Lists 6 and 7 consisted of things that boys do or do not 
like to do. List 8 contained names of places to go. Lists 9 and 10 
contained statements about school with which a boy might or might 
not agree. List 11 contained names of magazines and list 12 names 
of books. List 13 was a list of occupations. 
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In each list the boys were directed to underline five items about 
which they felt strongly whether plus or minus, and from those five 
they were to choose one about which they felt most strongly. 

The questionnaire was originally tried out in the Horace Mann 
School for Boys. Although the results of this first questionnaire were 
so discouraging that Dr. Butterweck dropped work on it, the methods 
employed in analyzing the items and in constructing a scoring key 
are general and are described here in detail. The studiousness 
index! of each boy was first obtained. 

Then the 20 boys having the highest studiousness indices and the 
20 boys having the lowest were located. The responses for each of 
these two groups of 20 boys on each item of the studiousness question- 
naire were then tabulated. Let the results for one item be as follows 


+  — Would you like to own a bicycle? 
10 10 as marked by 20 good students 
14 6 as marked by 20 poor students 


Four, the difference between 14 and 10, then constitutes a measure 
of the validity of this item for the purpose of differentiating good 
students from poor students. The greater the difference the more the 
item differentiates between these two extreme groups. 

Besides the studiousness index, teachers’ ratings on studiousness 
were used as a criterion against which to test each item for its differ- 
entiating power. The items selected by this method were not in all 
cases the same as those selected by the method using studiousness 
indices. 

A scoring key was made using a number of the items which showed 
high differentiating powers. A score of 2 was given any item answered 
in the direction corresponding to the direction of studiousness as 
shown by the analysis. A score of 1 was given for any item answered 
in the opposite direction from that which indicated studiousness. A 
score of 3 was given for an underlined item answered in the direc- 
tion corresponding to that of studiousness and a score of 0 for any 


1 The studiousness index is described in the author’s ‘‘ Measurement in Second- 
ary Education.”” The Macmillan Company, pp. 521-525. In brief, to obtain the 
studiousness index, scores on an intelligence test are obtained (The Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability was used). Then the term marks are reduced to a numerical 
basis and averaged for each boy. The mean and standard deviation of the distri- 
butions for both the intelligence test and school marks is found and each boy’s 
intelligence and scholastic record is turned into standard deviation units. The 
studiousness index is the difference between scholastic attainment and intelligence 
after each is reduced to the common unit of the standard deviation. 
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underlined item answered in the opposite direction from that indi- 
cating studiousness. 

In the first three lists only two words out of the 60 used showed high 
differentiating power and hence in subsequent revision this type of 
list was not used. The two significant words were ease (—) and 
study (+). (The plus sign indicates that studious boys like the item 
and tend to mark it plus more often than non-studious boys. The 
minus sign indicates that studious boys tend to mark an item minus 
more often than non-studious boys. A similar interpretation may 
be given to all subsequent plus and minus signs.) The other lists 
yielded a larger number of significant items and were tried out in 
later revisions. The correlations of this first form of the questionnaire 
were so low as to discourage its maker from doing further work with it. 

In 1925 Mr. George W. Bradshaw revised the first draft of the 
studiousness questionnaire and tried it out in the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School. This second edition 
contained the following lists: 

STUDIOUSNESS QUESTIONNAIRE—1925 EpITIoN 








List Number items " Character of items 
1 46 Things a boy might like to own 
2 64 Occupations 
3 36 Activities 
4 28 Places to go 
5 21 Sports 
6 33 Magazines 
7 13 Types of theatres and motion pictures 
8 13 Sections of a newspaper 
9 37 Statements about school 

10 50 Books 
341 











In the second edition three symbols, +, ., —, were placed before 
each item, providing for a neutral reaction as well as reactions indi- 
cating like or dislike. Further than this no provision was made for 
obtaining responses regarding the strength of the like or dislike. All 
items were to be answered, the dot permitting a response in case no 
positive like or dislike was felt, or when the subject had no knowledge 
of the item. 

The items were validated as previcusly described using the studi- 
ousness index as a criterion. 
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A score of 3 was given to every answer in the same direction as 
studiousness, a score of 2 for every neutral response and a score of 1 
for every response in the opposite direction from studiousness. 

The following correlations were found. 


Let 1 = Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
2 = Average of School Marks. 
3 = Teachers’ Rating of Studiousness. 
4 = Studiousness Index. 
5 = Studiousness Questionnaire. 








2 3 4 5 
1 .19 .30 — .56 — .37 
2 se .78 .61 52 
3 — 51 .62 
i aberrant ere, eee .75 
5 

















These correlations with the studiousness questionnaire are undoubt- 
edly too high inasmuch as they are obtained on the same data which 
was used in validating and selecting the items. However they gave 
evidence that the second edition was more significant than the first. 

The lists of sports, types of theatres and moving pictures, sections 
of a newspaper and books contained so few significant items that 
they were not tried again. 

In 1926 the writer made a third revision using the experience of 
the two previous forms of the questionnaire for suggestions. The 
form itself was not changed from that used in the second revision as 
the mechanical features then proved satisfactory. A new list of 
items was added on which judgments of right or wrong were to be 
given. This new list used suggestions given by Chambers who tried 
out the Pressey X-O tests to determine their relationships with college 
work. All items in previous forms which did not show significance 
were discarded. Additional items were added after a scrutiny of the 
kinds of items which were kept and rejected in previous forms. 

The 1926 revision was tried out in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Preparatory Country Day School, the McBurney School, and the 
Montclair High School. Items were evaluated as previously in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory School and the McBurney School 
on the basis of the studiousness index and in the Montclair High 
School on the basis of teachers’ judgments of studiousness. These 
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three independent evaluations of items were then pooled, the 100 
most significant items were selected, and the questionnaire scored on 
a key made from these 100 items. 

Correlations were computed on the data from the McBurney 
School and the Montclair High School. 

The self-r (50 items against 50 items) was .732 for the McBurney 
School (N = 80) and .695 for the Montclair High School (N = 213), 
Using the Spearman-Brown formula the reliability of the whole 
questionnaire becomes .846 and .820 respectively. 


CoRRELATIONS—McBurnEY SCHOOL 


Let 1 = Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
2 = Average of School Marks. 
3 = Teachers’ Rating of Studiousness. 
4 = Studiousness Index. 
5 = Studiousness Questionnaire. 








2 3 4 5 
1 . 339 .017 ey — .337 
2 eis . 556 iv 121 
3 apie 475 . 232 
4 — 397 
5 

















The multiple correlation for predicting school marks using a 
combination of the Terman test and the studiousness questionnaire 
was .415, a gain of .075 over that obtained using the Terman test 
alone. 

In the Montclair High School the correlations found are 


r teacher rating on studiousness—studiousness questionnaire.. .373 
r average marks—studiousness questionnaire................ . 252 


The revised studiousness questionnaire is on page 157. The 
responses for 121 boys from the three schools are given in the first 
three columns. In the fourth column a cumulative validity differ- 
ence is given. A plus difference in the fourth column indicates that 
the item was answered positively by studious boys to a greater degree 


than by non-studious boys. A minus difference indicates that the 

item was answered negatively by studious boys to a greater degree 

than by non-studious boys. The difference is a measure of the 
_ differentiating power of the item. 
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In the fifth column the symbol + or — is given for those 100 
items which were selected as being the most significant. The dis- 
tribution and correlations reported in this study are based on scores 
derived from these one hundred items. 


STUDIOUSNESS QUESTIONNAIRE 


This test that you are going to take is a way of measuring your interest in 
various things, occupations, and activities, which people in general are interested 
in. Be strictly honest in answering the questions. The necessary directions 
are given before each test. Read those directions carefully. You will have plenty 
of time, but it is necessary that you work fast. 


Test I 


The list of items below consists of a number of things to own. In front of each 
item you will see a plus sign (+-), a minus sign (—) and a dot (.). 
Make a circle around the + if you like the article and wish to own it. 
Make a circle around the — if you dislike the article and would rather not own 
it. 
Make a circle around the . if you do not care either way. 
Some of the items you may already own. Mark these just the same. You 
will have plenty of time for all the tests, but it is necessary that you work rapidly. 
Mark every item. 
SAMPLE 
@® . — Automobile 
+. © Radio tube 








+O — Guitar 
+| . | — || Validity| Key +} . | — || Validity| Key 
119; 2] 0 +2 .. | Automobile 79| 36 | 6 — 7 .. | Flash light 
34/| 53 | 34 —19 — | Bicycle 60) 47 | 14 — 6 .. | Fur gloves 
30| 48 | 43 + 4 .. | Brief case 70| 25 | 26 +23 + | Golf clubs 
49| 25 | 47 —27 — | Bull dog 27| 50 | 44 - 9 .. | Guitar 
73| 29 | 19 —11 — | Camping outfit 49} 33 | 39 —11 — | Hockey stick 
50| 32 | 39 +12 + | Chemistry set 61; 43 | 17 —12 — | Hunting knife 
23| 35 | 63 || —15 | — | Cigarette case 73) 30/13|} —2 | ..|Map of the 
world 
31/ 31 | 59 —25 — | Cigarette lighter || 56) 38 | 27 —20 — | Pack of cards 
38) 34 | 49 +13 + | Collection of|} 33) 37 | 51 —29 — | Poker chips 
stamps 
13/| 51 | 57 + 3 Crayons 106} 14 1 +2 Portable type- 
writer 
84 | 31 6 + 5 Dinner suit 41; 32 | 48 —38 — | Revolver 
52] 43 | 26 -— 7 Drawing instru-|| 85) 18 | 18 —23 — | Rifle 
ments 
60; 32 | 29 - 9 — | Electrical appara-|} 7| 28 | 86 —24 — | Set of dice 
tus 
108; 11} 2 -— 3 .. | Encyclopedia 44) 40 | 37 +7 .. | Ukulele 
44| 37 | 40 —17 — | Engineer’s hand- || 23) 33 | 65 -— 7 .. | Walking cane 
book 
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Make a circle around the — if you dislike the kind of work. 
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Test 2 


The list of items below consists of a number of occupations or professions. 
In front of each item you will see a plus sign (+), a minus sign (—) and a dot (.). 
Make a circle around the + if you like the kind of work. 


Make a circle around the . if you are indifferent about the occupation. 

Do not think of the occupation as though you were choosing it for your own. 
Assume that you have the ability to do the work of any of the occupations. Indi- 
cate whether you like the kind of work involved in the various occupations regard- 


less of the financial return or social standing incidental to each. 





















































Mark every item. 
OccUPATIONS 
+ — || Validity | Key +i| . — || Validity | Key 
56 | 32 | 33 —24 — | Actor 44) 37 | 40 —24 — | Football coach 
16} 16 | 89 —10 — | Animal trainer 41; 37 | 43 - 9 .. | Jazz orchestra 
player 
64 | 22 | 35 0 Architect 44) 31 | 46 — & .. | Judge 
51] 28 | 42 — 6 Artist 29) 30 | 62 —16 — | Life guard at 
a beach 
51 | 38 | 32 —22 — | Athletic coach 7| 31 | 83 —- 2 Linotypist 
66 | 27 | 28 — 37 — | Aviator 11; 30 | 80 - 8 Mounted po- 
liceman 
21 | 32 | 68 +14 + | Bank cashier 57| 26 | 38 + 6 .. | Musician 
58 | 29 | 34 —1 .. | Building engineer || 21| 21 | 79 +9 + | Opera singer 
46 | 25 | 50 +15 + | Chemical engi- || 21) 36 | 64 + 8 .. | Photographer 
neer 
22} 20 | 79 +9 College professor || 16; 23 | 82 + 3 Preacher or 
priest 
29 | 33 | 59 -—10 — | Comedian 34| 23 | 64 —19 — | Professional 
baseball play- 
er 
29 | 44 48 —18 — | Detective 45; 42 | 34 +4 Physician 
29 | 34 | 58 +14 + | Draftsman 10} 21 | 90 0 School super- 
intendent 
58 | 24 | 39 + 6 Editor 17| 24 | 88 — 4 .. | School teacher 
52/ 30 | 39 +1 Electrical engi- || 56) 32 | 33 — 30 — | Short story 
‘neer writer 
61 | 27 | 33 + 6 Explorer of an-(|| 12) 15 | 94 - 9 Steam shovel 
cient ruins operator 
19} 31 | 71 —- & armer 36; 45 | 40 —17 — | Swimming in- 
P structor 
| 


| 


70 | 


31 
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TEstT 3 


The list of items below consists of a number of things people like or dislike to do. 
In front of each item you will see a plus sign (+), a minus sign (—) and a dot (.). 

Make a circle around the + if you like to do the activity. 

Make a circle around the — if you especially dislike the activity. 

Make a circle around the . if you are indifferent towards the activity or do not 
care about it either way. 


159 























Mark every item. 
ACTIVITIES 
Valid- Valid- 
sa ie SD hes Flint wy |= 
56 | 47| 18| +25 | + | Attend a lecture on || 74/ 40/§ 7 0 Go out with a girl 
travel 
69 | 29) 23!| —25 — | Auto speeding 52) 33) 36/| — 5& Go to summer mili- 
tary training camp 
75| 27; 19|| —19 — | Beat another fellow || 17) 33) 71|| —22 Go to the city and 
in some way “knock around”’ 
12| 17; 92\| —23 — | Be chased by a traf- || 36) 33) 52); —19 — | Go to the races 
fic policeman 
84 25; 12))} + 1 Be class president 28| 37| 56/| —28 — | Have a wild time in 
general 
3; 6/112)} —10 — | Bein an auto wreck 5} 46) 70|| —19 — | Listen to smutty 
stories 
0} 4117 0 .. | Chew tobacco 116; 5 O|| +3 . | Pass in school work 
46| 40) 35)| + 9 + | Collect curios 38) 35) 48)| ‘\—25 — | Play poker 
74| 34); 13)|) — 8 .. | Dance 5| 23) 93), — 9 — | Shoot craps 
34 | 27| 60|| —38 — | Day dream 54; 37| 30|| — 3 . | Sing 
34| 52) 35|| —12 — | Do card tricks 27| 42) 52|| —17 — | Smoke 
53/| 51; 17/| — 5& Do something that || 20) 47) 54/| —21 — | Stay out late at 
makes people cheer night 
or clap you 
24| 41) 56)| —18 — | Dream 44) 53) 24|| +34 + | Study 
116; 5 O| — 2 .. | Eat a good meal 31) 57| 33); + 5 .. | Stay at home 
62| 29) 30); +16 + | Experimentin chem- || 28) 35) 58|| +13 + | Study subjects that 
istry come hard to me 
40 | 38) 43} —25 — | Forget school 3) 43) 75'| —17 — | Swear 
0; 5116)| — 5 .. | Get hurt 50) 37) 34|| ~17 — | Teach a dog tricks 
41 | 45) 35)|} +12 + | Get up early 0} 18|103)|} — 8 .. | Tell smutty stories 
4| 75) 42)| — 5 .. | Go around with fel- || 66; 39) 16)| —13 — | Visit an amusement 
lows that have mon- park 
ey 
70 | 38) 13|| + 2 .. | Go hiking 33} 33) 55|/| —23 — | Walk out on the 
edge of a cliff 
31 | 43) 47|| — 3 Go out walking all | 69) 42) 10) —12 — | Wear new clothes 
dressed up 
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TeEstT 4 


The list of items below consists of a number of places to which people like or 
dislike to go. In front of each item you will see a plus sign (++), @ minus sign (—) 
and a dot (.). 

Make a circle around the + if you like to go to the place mentioned. 

Make a circle around the — if you dislike to go to the place mentioned. 

Make a circle around the . if you are indifferent or if you do not care either way. 

Mark every item. 

PLacEes To Go 





















































Valid- Valid- 

+i.i- ity Key +) .j- ity Key 

62| 46); 13)| — 9 — | Amusement park 27| 53} 41]; —19 — | Good burlesque show 

55} 41) 25)} +19 + | Art museum 98] 19) 4/]| +15 + | Home 

58 | 37| 26)| +17 + | Band concerts 39| 37) 45|| —18 — | Horse race 

32 | 46) 43)| + 9 + | Botanical garden 19} 13) 89|} —13 — | Insane asylum 

75 | 29| 17|| + 3 .. | Broadcasting station ||105| 13} 3]; — 3 .. | Large ocean liner 

23 | 61) 37/| + 3 City park 61) 44) 14/| + 8 .. | Large public library 

74} 31) 16)} + 1 Coal mine or stone ||} 35) 28) 58|| —32 — }| Mountain moonshine 

quarry still 

80} 27| 14)} —11 — | Deep cave 76| 37) 8i| — 9 .. | Movies 

96/18 7i| + 4 .. | Edison laboratories 81; 32) 8]| + 6 .. |Museum of Natural 
History 

102; 9) 10)} —13 — | Europe in a yacht 80) 30) 11]; + 6 .. | Plant of the West- 
inghouse Electric 
Company 

79 | 29) 13)} —11 — |Famous Players’ || 40) 25) 56/| +11 + | Political convention 

Studio 
51 | 44) 26)} —13 — | Good dance hall 82} 34) 5)]| +10 + | White House 
TEsT 5 


The list of items below consists of a number of magazines people like or dislike 
toread. In front of each item you will see a plus sign (+), a minus sign (—) anda 
dot (.). 

Make a circle around the + if you have read the magazine and like it. 

Make a circle around the — if you have read the magazine and dislike it. 

Make a circle around the . if you do not know the magazine at all. 

Mark every item. 


















































MAGAZINES 
Valid- Valid- 
+i]. - ity Key +) .j— ity Key 
43 53| 25|| — 4 Adventure 92| 13| 16|| +11 | + | Popular Mechanics 
78| 19, 24) + 8 American Boy 35, 55) 30)| —17 — | Red Book 
55 42) 24); — 1 Atlantic Monthly 35 57| 29)| — 6 .. | Review of Reviews 
63; 40 18 — 4 .. | Cosmopolitan 22) 46; 53)} +18 + | St. Nicholas 
40} 38| 43'| +10 | + | Detective Story 102} 8] 11\| —15| — | Saturday Evening 
Post 
113 4; 4 0 Judge 13| 48) 60}| —12 — | Snappy Stories 
106; 7, 8| — 1 Life: 28; 52) 41|\| —17 — | Vanity Fair 
97 | 12) 12 0 Literary Digest 32, 70) 19|| + 6 .. | Weekly Pictorial 
53 | 22} 46!| + 2 Motion Picture 46) 58| 17/| + 3 .. | World’s Work 
105 8} 8 0 National Geographic 
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Test 6 


People differ widely in their attitudes toward the various school activities. 
The list of items below consists of statements about which there is disagreement. 
In front of each statement you will see a plus sign (+), a minus sign (—) anda 


dot (.). 


Make a circle around the + if you agree with the statement. 

Make a circle around the — if you disagree with the statement. 

Make a circle around the . if you are indifferent to it or do not care either way. 
Be sure to mark every item. Do not hurry over them too rapidly. 


STATEMENTS ABOUT SCHOOL 








+ |. | — || Validity | Key | 

45 | 24) 52)| — 2 A greater amount of freedom should be permitted 
around the building. 

53 | 32 | 36)) + 2 All Federal and local holidays should be strictly 
enforced by closing school. 

65; 2) 54) +32 A passing mark on all subjects should be a 
requirement for eligibility on a varsity team. 

73 | 21)| 27)| +6 A rather strict discipline should be maintained 
in classes. 

92; 15); 14) — 5 Assembly periods should be very entertaining. 

59} 17; 45)) + 2 Fellows should be permitted to go out and buy 
their lunches at any nearby restaurants. 

52/10); 59) +8 High School pupils should be allowed to choose 

; all their courses. 

76 | 24; 21} +19 I prefer a good education to wealth. 

29; 23 |; 69) — 1 Just as much of a worthwhile nature can be 
accomplished with shorter school hours. 

9} 4] 108) —10 Marks in a class should be so distributed that 
there will be no failures. 

37 | 35 | 49) + 7 More time should be devoted to laboratory work 
and less to class recitation. 

45119) 57) +7 Participation in gymnasium classes should not 
be compulsory. 

55 | 22; 44) — 8 Pupils should not be limited in the number of 
clubs they may join. 

67 | 18 | 36 33 Rules that are made should not be broken under 
any circumstances. 

64 | 21 | 36)| -—10 Some pupils get on easily because teachers are 
partial to them. 

34} 34 | 53])|) —15 Teachers should not expect pupils to study 
difficult lessons without giving them a great 
deal of help. 

24; 38!) 59) — 5 The enforcement of traffic regulations around the 
building is a nuisance. 

54 | 32 | 32/| +14 There should be a better library with plenty of 
opportunity to do reference work. 

9/ 8/| 104) +4 The use of the library should be restricted to 
certain stated times, and pupils should not be 
excused from study periods to go there. 

37 | 38 | 46) —18 Vacation periods should be larger than is now the 
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Make a circle around the — if you do not consider the item, wrong. 
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Test 7 


Below are some things about which people disagree. Some of them people 
consider wrong or bad. In front of each item is a plus sign (+), & minus sign (—) 
and a dot (.). 
Make a circle around the + if you consider the item wrong. 


Make a circle around the . if you have no opinion either way. 
Mark every item. 





















































+ — || Validity| Key + — || Validity| Key 
67 | 22 | 32 -— 4 Absent-minded- || 91 | 14 | 16 +12 + | Overeating 
ness 

49} 29 | 43 — 5 .. | Bashfulness 27 | 52 | 42 - 3 .- | Pedler 
64} 24 33 +26 + Betting 64 | 42 15 - 1 en Sham 

105; 2/| 14 0 .. | Bribery 35 | 25 61 +10 + | Slowness 
78 | 24 19 +21 + | Craps 48 | 38 | 35 +10 + Socialism 
48| 32 | 41 +17 + | Day dreaming 32 | 28 61 + 5 .. | Sportiness 
51!/ 21 | 49 +13 + | Fear 68 | 27! 26 + 3 .. | Toughness 
30 | 56 | 35 +14 + King 14 | 12 95 +12 + Union 
20; 20 | 81 +24 + Nerve 71 | 25 | 25 +10 + War 





A distribution of scores on the studiousness questionnaire obtained 
from two schools is given below. These scores are based on the 100 
most significant items. 
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A perusal of the questionnaire shows that the investigators have 
been more successful in finding items that studious boys do not like 
than that they do like. Whether this is due to the lack of ingenuity 
in assembling the items or whether studious boys show a greater 
homogeneity in their dislikes than in their likes is not known but one 
suspects that there is some truth in the latter assumption. 

In the table below the items standing first in order of validity are 
given. The English expressions like or does not like are quite inadequate 
to convey the meaning intended. These expressions imply that 
studious boys tend to like or dislike the items more than non-studious 
boys. For instance it may be said that studious boys do not care to 
go to Europe in a yacht although the vote is overwhelming both among 
studious and non-studious boys to travel to Europe in that way. 
What is meant is that studious boys care to do it less than non-studious 
boys. Again it may be said that studious boys like to get up early 
although the truth is that neither the majority of studious or non- 
studious boys say that they like to get up early. Studious boys say 
they like to more often than non-studious boys. 


A studious boy 
does not like to day dream 
does not care to own a revolver 
does not care to become an aviator 
likes to study 
thinks that rules should not be broken under any circumstances 
thinks that a passing mark should be a requirement for eligibility on a varsity 
team 
does not care to visit a mountain moon-shine still 
does not care to become a short story writer 
does not care to own poker chips 
does not care to have a wild time in general 
does not care to own a bull dog 
does not believe in betting 
does not care to own a cigarette lighter 
would like to attend a lecture on travel 
does not like auto speeding 
does not want to forget school 
does not care to play poker 
does not care to own a set of dice 
does not want to become an actor 
does not care to become a football coach 
thinks it wrong to display “‘nerve” 
does not care to own a rifle 
would like to own a set of golf clubs 
does not care to be chased by a traffic policeman 








~ a 
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does not care to walk out on the edge of a cliff 

does not care to become an athletic coach 

does not care to go to the city to “knock around” 
does not care to stay out late at night 

thinks that it is wrong to shoot craps 

does not care to own a pack of cards 

does not care to own a bicycle 

does not care to become a professional baseball player 
is not interested in beating another fellow in some way 
does not care to go to the races 

does not care to listen to smutty stories 

would like to visit an art museum 

does not care to go to a good burlesque show 
prefers a good education to wealth! 


These statements paint a picture of the studious boy so far as his 
tastes go. No boy, of course, exhibits likes or dislikes uniformly in 
favor of or against studiousness. The foregoing items may be con- 
sidered to give the following picture of the extremely studious boy. 


The studious boy is willing to profess the conventions held up as 
standards for youth. The studious boy is not given to idle pursuits. 
He abhors games of chance, especially those that involve betting or 
gambling. He prefers to avoid danger or excitement—does not care 
to shoot, nor go auto speeding nor ride in an aeroplane. He is fond 
of school and wants school conducted in an orderly, regular way so 
that he can get the most possible out of his classes. He likes sport 





1 The first 25 or so of the items in the list are statistically significant. The next 
items do not satisfy the strict requirement of showing a difference equal or exceed- 
ing three times the standard error of the difference, but there is still high probability 
that they indicate real differences. The significance of an item was determined 
as follows: Let the item be ‘‘ Do you like to day dream” 


Srupiovs Boys Non-stupiovs Boys 
+9 +25 
.10 : .16 
i —19 
60 60. 


The biserial-r for these two distributions is .458. The standard error of 
biserial-r is .093. In this instance the bi-serial-r is 4.92 times its standard error. 
Biserial-r for other items sampled at random are: 


“Do you care to own a revolver?”..............0.000- 472 + .09 
“Do you want to have a wild time in general?’”’........ 384 + .10 
“Do you care to become a football coach?’”’............ 323 + .10 
“Do you want to own a rifle?”..................0055- 483 + .09 
“Do you want to own a pack of cards?”.............. 277 + .11 
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but is more interested in perfecting his own skill and playing a good 
game than in beating the other fellow. He is interested in art, music, 
travel and science. He prefers to be clean in thought and act and 
despises sham. 

So far as our data go the studious boy does not differ from the non- 
studious boy in his liking for healthy sport, dress, girls, the professional 
careers, positions of prominence, eating, humor and fun. In other 
words he is no less healthy in his likes or dislikes than the non-studious 
boy, but is more willing to obey the rules of the game. 


It is believed that the studiousness questionnaire herein described 
promises to be a valuable instrument for the diagnosis of studious 
inclinations. It is believed that it will prove a supplement to intelli- 
gence tests for the prediction of success in school. The evidence on 
which this belief is based is as follows: 

1. The questionnaire has a comparatively high reliability or 
internal consistency. It has a reliability of the same order as is found 
in our accepted standardized tests in school subjects. It is measuring 
something with some accuracy and consistency. If items had been 
chosen at random or if the scoring key had been made by guess work 
the questionnaire would show a zero reliability. As it is, boys who 
answer some of the questions in the direction indicated by the answer 
key tend to answer the rest of the questions in the same direction. 

2. The results of the test correlate positively with teachers’ 
estimates of pupils’ studiousness, also with the index of studiousness. 
Those correlations were found in schools which had only one-third 
share in determining the scoring key, so that the statistical favoritism 
which is often found where tests are validated on the same data in 
which they are standardized is not present to a marked degree. These 
correlations are in each case low: .37, .40 and .23, but the attenuation 
is undoubtedly very large, inasmuch as the reliability of studiousness 
index is known to be low and the teachers’ ratings of studiousness are 
influenced by general impression of ability. The questionnaire also 
correlates low with achievement and negatively with intelligence. 

3. Many of the items of the questionnaire show statistical signifi- 
cance in distinguishing between very studious and very non-studious 
boys. 

4. A certain consistency is noticeable in the results of the ques- 
tionnaire. Certain of the items were inadvertently repeated. These 
items are shown by the analysis to be consistently diagnostic in the 
same direction. The items about the owning of a cigarette case or 
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cigarette lighter and smoking, the items about owning poker chips or 
a pack of cards and playing poker and not believing in betting or 
craps, the items about owning a hunting knife, a revolver or a rifle, 
the items actor and comedian, the items athletic coach, football 
coach, life guard and professional baseball player, the item about day 
dreaming repeated in lists 3 and 6, the items about study, all show 
a consistency in the way in which they were responded to. This 
consistency which is exhibited by the reliability coefficient, does not 
depend upon the whims of the investigators, but is a result of the 
objective treatment of the data. 

5. Finally the portrait of the studious boy which may be drawn 
by means of the scoring key coincides in a remarkable way with one’s 
expectations. To be sure, we could not have predicted the results 
and the items in the third revision of the questionnaire were selected 
only by following clues which were opened up by the preliminary 
forms, but once the picture is presented it is recognized as being true. 

Before this questionnaire can be put to practical use with assurance 
more questions concerning it will have to be answered. For instance, 
the question always is raised in connection with a questionnaire of 
this kind as to whether or not pupils will tell the truth. We have no 
evidence on this matter. Certainly some pupils’ answers to items 
which opposed conventions or standards would shock their parents, 
so that it is evident that they did not try to deceive. In fact this 
questionnaire offered an opportunity for freedom of expression to 
some which was denied in the actual conduct of life. In giving the 
questionnaire, the statement was made that it was to be used to 
gather information about boys’ interests. In conversation with 
pupils or teachers no one was found who discovered the intended 
significance of the questionnaire. 

One should likewise know whether the distribution of scores on 
the test and the significance of the items holds among pupils of differ- 
ent economic and social levels. Also there are surely other items 
which have equal significance with those already used for a question- 
naire to diagnose studiousness. Although a questionnaire of the type 
herein described has many difficulties in construction which are not 
found in assembling an achievement test, in one way it is simpler. 
There can be no practice effect in the use of a questionnaire, conse- 
quently only one form need be prepared and the best items may be 
put in that form. It is probable, however, that it is best to sprinkle 
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through the questionnaire insignificant items to throw the pupil off 
the scent of the real purpose of the questionnaire. 

There is no reason why questionnaires cannot be assembled to 
diagnose every phase of man’s activities and interests using a tech- 
nique similar to that outlined in this paper. Using empirical methods 
of selecting and rejecting items, it should be possible to find items 
which correlate significantly with every phase of man’s life. In the 
measurement of conduct, investigators have been blocked because 
conduct does not leave behind a permanent record to study and 
measure. This can be accomplished by great effort and expense by 
setting up special situations in which an objective record may be 
obtained as has been done by the Character Education Survey. 
There is always danger in these methods that a narrow or artificial 
sampling of the precise conduct to be studied may be tested or that 
extraneous variables, as for example motives, may vitiate the results. 
It should, however, be possible to find by trial and error methods 
verbal responses which will correlate with almost any conduct trend. 
This paper shows how the method has been applied to the particular 
conduct group called studiousness. 

Resumé.—A questionnaire has been constructed which is diag- 
nostic of studiousness. It correlates positively with teachers’ esti- 
mates of studiousness, with the studiousness index and with school 
achievement and negatively with intelligence. Although several 
questions will have to be answered before it can be used with assur- 
ance, it is hoped that eventually an instrument of this kind will be 
perfected which will yield a supplement to intelligence tests in the 
prediction of school success. 




















AN APPLICATION OF THE MARSTON INTROVERSION- 
EXTROVERSION RATING SCALE} 


NELLIE EVA POWERS 
Principal, Frances E. Willard School, Boston 


Purpose of the Study.—1. To determine whether the scale has 
practical value as a measuring instrument of introversion-extro- 
version traits of the Frances E. Willard School girls. 

2. To discover whether these adolescent, mentally-deficient 
girls are not more extreme in their tendencies towards introversion 
and extroversion than the younger, more socially-promising group 
measured in the Marston Study. 

Subjects of the Study.—The subjects of the study are 89 mental 
deficients of the Frances E. Willard School, Special Class Center for 
Girls. The physical ages of the girls range from 11 to 16 years, with 
one special subject who is 18 years of age. The median physical age 
is 14 years 4 months. 

The subjects, commuting to the Center from distant parts of the 
city, represent 28 of the city’s school districts. The girls are of 
foreign parentage though only 7 were born abroad. They are of 17 
different nationalities; the Italian furnishes 33 per cent; the colored, 
15 per cent. 

Seventy-six of the fathers of the girls, and 13 of the mothers earn 
the family living at unskilled labor. 

The range of mental ages is from 62 months to 144 months, with 
the median age at 108 months. 

Intelligence quotients, obtained from Stanford-Binet Individual 
Tests range from 48 to 82, with a median at 64. 

The Raters.A—The six raters are the principal and the five teachers 
of the school. The raters have had academic training of at least 
college grade, and have been specially trained in the psychology of the 
sub-normal. They worked over the study of Dr. Marston as it is 
given in the University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. III, 
No. 3, and were able, after much practice in rating other girls than 
those of the study, to bring their judgments to comparable levels. 





1 This study was made at the Frances E. Willard School for Mentally Retarded 
Girls at Boston, Mass. 
2 Mary M. Bickford, Alice S. Kenyon, Edythe M. McKelligett, Marion M. 
Burnham, Celena E. Hoar, and Nellie E. Powers. 
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They have known the subjects for lengths of time varying from 2 to 124 
months, with the median time at 28 months. 

Rater P does the administrative and psychological work for the 
school, and teaches some of the academic work. 

Rater B teaches embroidery, weaving, beadwork, and other fine 
handwork. 

Rater K teaches sewing, millinery, underwear and dressmaking, 
paper flower and favor work. 

Rater E teaches cookery and housekeeping. 

Rater M is the teacher of drawing, simple bookbinding, and other 
art work. 


Rater H specializes in music, physical training, and character 
education work. 


There was a feeling that judgments from such varied angles should 
yield valuable data when pooled. 

Raters judged and rated the subjects according to the following 
description of traits. The scale is from pages 22 and 23 of the Marston 
Study. The starred traits are those of extroversion. 


TRAITS 


1 


Is self-conscious; easily embarrassed; * Is self-composed; seldom shows sign 
timid or bashful. of embarrassment; perhaps is forward or 
bold. 


2 


Avoids talking before a group; when *Eager to express himself before a 
obliged to talk before a group, finds it group; likes to be heard. 


difficult. 
3 
* Prefers group activities, work or Prefers to work and play alone; tends 
play; not easily satisfied with maven to avoid group activities. 
projects. 
4 


* Insistent upon the acceptance of his Not insistent upon the acceptance of 
ideas and plans; argumentative and his ideas and plans; agrees readily with 


persuasive. others’ wishes; compliant and yielding. 
5 

Inclines toward activities requiring * Prefers activities demanding pep 

care; good in details; careful. and energy, but not exacting care; 


perhaps is neglectful of details. 
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6 


Deliberative; slow in making deci- *Impetuous and impulsive; may 
sions; perhaps even in minor matters, plunge into situations where forethought 
overly cautious. would have deterred him. 


7 


* Keenly alive to environment, physi- Rather indifferent to external events; 
cal and social; live curiosity. tends to detachment from environment. 


8 
* Self-confident and self-reliant; tends Lacking in self-confidence and initia- 
to take success for granted; strong tive; a follower. 
initiative; prefers to lead. 
9 


Reserved and distant except to * Hearty and cordial, even to stran- 
intimate friends; does not form ac- gers; forms acquaintanceships very 


quaintanceships readily. easily. 
10 
Tends to depression; frequently * Tends to elation of spirits; seldom 
gloomy or moody. gloomy or moody. 
11 
* Rather insensitive and indifferent Very sensitive and easily “hurt;” 
to others’ opinions; independent. reacts strongly to praise or blame. 
12 
* Not given to worry or anxiety; eare- Worries over possible misfortunes; 
free. ‘‘crosses bridges before coming to them.” 
13 


Shows preference for a narrow range *Seeks broad range of friendships; 
of intimate friends, and tends to exclude not selective or exclusive in games, etc. 
others from his association. 


14 

Slow in movement; deliberative or Quick and decisive in movement; 
perhaps indecisive; energy output mod- p nounced or excessive energy output. 
erate or deficient. 

} 1 

Shrinks from making new adjust- * Adaptable to new situations; makes 
ments; prefers the habitual to the stress adjustments readily; welcomes change. 
of reorganization required by the new. 


16 
* Turns from one activity to another Marked perseveration tendency; does 
in rapid succession; slight persevera- not abandon an activity readily regard- 
tion tendency. less of success. 
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17 
Emotions not freely or spontaneously * Emotions such as sympathy, delight, 
expressed. sorrow, anger, jealousy, etc., readily 
expressed. 
18 
Secretive; seclusive and shut-in; not * Frank; talkative and sociable; does 
inclined to talk unless spoken to. not stand on ceremony. 
19 


* Makes the best appearance pos- Often represents himself at a dis- 
sible; inclined to “bluff” or “show advantage; modest and unassuming; 


off;”’ perhaps conceited. underestimates his own abilities. 
20 
Does not pass quickly from elation to * Frequent fluctuations of mood; 
depression; constancy of mood. tends to frequent alternations of elation 


and depression. 


No criteria for judging were given to the raters. It was hoped 
that withholding of criteria would yield judgments from more varied 
angles. The judgments were made in qualitative terms and were 
translated quantitatively as points of extroversion. A rating of 1 
signifies extreme introversion, a rating of 5 extreme extroversion. 
The following is a typical rating of one girl: 
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Subject 1 is chosen because she shows so definitely variations 
in introversion and extroversion as measured by these traits, under 
different conditions and at different occupations with different teach- 
ers. The principal has observed the girls at work with the different 
raters daily, and knows that the variations are not in teacher judg- 
ment, but are actual differences in reactions of the subject to different 
environment, different subject-matter, or to personality of the teacher. 
Subject 1 is rated as most extroverted by Teacher B who teaches fine 
handwork, and as introverted in varying degrees by the other five 
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raters. The girl dislikes fine handwork, but enjoys coarser hand- 
work, and longs to be able to make up her academic deficiencies. 
Profiles were made from the ratings of the girls, in each of the 
five groups, who were nearest the extreme introvert, the extreme 
extrovert, and the ambivert types. These graphs show a gradual 
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Summary GrapH.—lIndividual profile of three girls illustrating the personality traits 
of the introvert (subject No. 28, rating 34.8), the extrovert (subject No. 2, rating 
89.5), and the ambivert (subject No. 17, rating 61). 

Of the entire group of 89 girls, the profile of No. 28 is the nearest to the extreme 
introversion profile; the profile of No. 2 is nearest to the extreme extroversion profile; 
and the profile of{No. 17 is nearest to the ambiversion profile. 





































































































increase in space between the profiles, as the girls have been known 
for a longer time to the raters. That is, there is much overlapping 
of the profiles in the group least known. There is no overlapping of 
the profiles in the group best known to the raters. The summary 
profiles given here show overlap at Trait 10 only. 
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Total average ratings of the seven most introverted and the seven 
most extroverted girls in the Willard School Study as compared with 
similar groups in the Marston Study: 


MaR8ToNn WILLARD DirreRENCcE 


Range of ratings, introvert.................. 3141 34.8-40 
Range of ratings, extrovert.................. 83-87 83.3-89.5 
pe Ee eee 37 .6 0.6 
Total average, extrovert.................... 87 86.5 0.5 
Total difference between averages, introvert 

IS chek o vc Suto awash 4.0508 50 48.9 1.1 


Since of this 1.1 points of difference, the Willard School Study 
shows 0.6 above the Marston in average introversion, and 0.5 below 
the Marston in average extroversion, the final difference between the 
two studies in terms of balance of introversion against extroversion 
as shown by the ratings of these traits is 0.1 on the introversion side. 
Accordingly, the average profiles of the seven girls rated as most 
introverted, and of the seven girls rated as most extroverted, are 
within 0.1 of being identical with those of Marston. 

The distribution of the total rating scores of the 89 girls of the 
Willard School Study follows rather closely the normal curve of 
distribution. 

Graphs made from the distributions of 3000 ratings on traits of the 
25 girls best known to all of the raters, show bi-modal tendency away 
from the center as in the Marston graphs, for the groups of girls 
engaged in academic work, weaving and embroidery, music and 
social activity, and drawing and cardboard construction work. The 
graphs for the dressmaking and millinery, and cooking and house- 
keeping groups follow the normal curve of distribution. 

Some facts which appear from the study: 

1. A girl may be introverted, apparently, on these traits according 
to the judgments of five teachers, and may be the exact opposite with 
the sixth teacher. An average judgment is fairer to the girl than any 
one judgment. 

2. Environment, subject-matter and teacher personality have 
important bearings upon introversion and extroversion as rated in 
this study. _ 

The rooms in which the girls seem most introverted are the ones in 
which the finest handwork or the most intense application is required. 

The introverts are less introverted in cooking and dress-making 
classes. The extroverts are less extroverted in the highest class where 
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there is more group feeling, and where pupil initiative and pupil 
responsibility are most developed. 

.Girls rated at school as introverts, are known to be extroverted at 
home, on the street, or with different companions. Sex may have 
much to do with apparent changes from introversion to extroversion. 

3. The teacher raters, most faithful to their scientific attitude, 
have learned as they judged. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE PURPOSE OF THE StuDy 


1. The scale has a practical value as a measuring instrument of 
introversion-extroversion traits of the Francis E. Willard School 
girls, in that it yields ratings which do indicate the course of remedial 
treatment. , 

2. The data show that these girls are inclined 0.1 of a point more 
towards tendencies towards introversion than the younger, more 
socially promising group of the Marston Study. 

Question——Do these results indicate, as they are placed over 
against Marston’s results in almost perfect correlation, that Intelli- 
gence Quotient and Social Status may have no bearing upon tendencies 
towards introversion-extroversion as outlined in these 20 traits? 
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STATISTICS SHOW—— 
HARVEY C. LEHMAN 
Ohio University 
AND 
PAUL A. WITTY 
-The University of Kansas 


Educators are harassed constantly with problems resulting from 
statistical endeavor. With many of the formule employed they are 
unfamiliar. To some, the mere utilization of obscure and intricate 
formule, signifies profundity of thought. Many are inclined to 
accept with little discrimination the conclusions based upon faulty 
statistical procedure. In recent years, the use of statistics has been 
paralleled only by the misuse of statistics. The conclusions drawn 
from statistical treatment of data are many times unwarranted. The 
spurious conclusions are accepted unhesitatingly however by the 
uncritical; the statistical treatment giving prima facia evidence of 
validity. A cloak of respectability thus often envelops shoddy 
mathematics and unwarranted procedures. Indeed, the mania for 
employing statistics has so seized the pedagogical world that few 
theses are now written by candidates for the master’s degree in educa- 
tion that do not employ statistics. The emphasis placed upon statis- 
tics is well illustrated by the following facts: 

Of 204 doctors’ dissertations published during the past 20 years 
by Columbia University as Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, 65 per cent employ statistics and only 24 per cent employ foreign 
languages in securing data.! The following table discloses the present 
trend toward increased utilization of statistics in educational endeavor. 


TaBLe I.—PERCENTAGES OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS PUBLISHED AS TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION, AND EMPLOYING STATISTICS AS 
THE Too. oF INVESTIGATION? 


Years Per Cxnt 
1905-1915 41 
1916-1926 78 


The above data show that approximately four out of every five 
Teachers College dissertations employ statistics now. The masters’ 
theses being written in the Department of Education of the University 
of Kansas at the present time almost invariably employ statistical 
devices to some degree. It is likely that the present situation in the 
University of Kansas is not unique in thisregard. Moreover, most of 
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the papers presented at state and national educational meetings are 
of a statistical nature. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is a widespread demand for 
the use of statistical devices. Ability and training in use of statistics 
have not paralleled the demand. Statistical fallacies fill the pages of 
current periodicals. Sometimes this is due to the fact that involved 
formule are employed. Sometimes the fallacies have little justifica- 
tion whatsoever. The errors attendant upon the current use of 
statistics are occasioned by the following facts: (1) The workers often 
have had far too little training in the use of statistics. (2) Authorities 
are by no means agreed upon procedures to be followed or upon the 
interpretation of data. (3) Difficulties arise in interpretation of data 
due to failure of the worker to take an objective position and view the 
data impartially. Statistics must be interpreted; they mean nothing 
until interpreted. In view of this fact, it appears to the present 
writers that one may demand something approaching objectivity 
on the part of the worker. In many instances, statistics are used 
merely to validate hurried generalizations and to lend respectability 
to rationalizations. Not infrequently conflicting and diametrically 
opposed interpretations are placed upon similar data. 


INTERPRETATIONS DIAMETRICALLY OPPOSED 


Thus Brigham in an analysis of scores made by foreign-born 
recruits in the United States army noted that the most recent immi- 
grants made lower scores than earlier immigrants, and concluded 
that the more recent immigrants were less intelligent than those who 
came to America at an earlier date. Various critics have pointed to 
the language handicap of the recent immigrants and have interpreted 
Brigham’s finding merely as an indictment of the tests which purport 
to measure intelligence. 

Bagley offers still another interpretation. 

Recent immigration has come most largely from countries where school facilities 
are relatively meager—most recently from countries that are very backward educa- 
tionally ; hence the gradual decrease in the Beta scores as we reach the more recently 
arrived immigrant-groups can be explained with a thorough-going consistency by 
reference to the educational factor.‘ 

Other conflicting interpretations of a given set of data are as 
follows: 

Two investigators, apparently working quite independently of each another, 
have discovered that much of the experimental evidence used to support the theory 
that equal training increased individual differences is open to quite the opposite 
interpretation. 
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H. B. Reed,* reporting in 1924, took the data cited by Thorndike, Henmon, 
Starch, and others in substantiation of this theory and showed that merely changing 
the method of measuring improvement reversed the evidence of most of the 
experiments. Consider, for example, a simple case: At the beginning of a learning- 
experiment, a quick learner can solve (say) five problems an hour involving certain 
arithmetical operations new to him; a slow learner under the same conditions can 
solve (say) two problems; the difference in initial efficiency between the two 
learners, then, is three problems an hour. At the end of the period of training, 
assume that the quick learner can solve 25 problems an hour, and the slow learner 
15; the difference in terminal efficiency between the two learners is 10 problems. 
Measured in this way, equal training seems clearly to have increased individual 
differences. But change the method of comparison: At the outset, the slow 
learner had only two-fifths or 40 per cent of the quick learner’s efficiency; at the 
end of the period of equal training, he has fifteen twenty-fifths or 60 per cent of the 


quick learner’s efficiency. Is it not equally clear that the difference between 
the two has been decreased by the training ?® 


Errors Due To FAILurRE To ConsipeR ALL PERTINENT DaTA 


The Report of the Classical Investigation Conducted by the Advisory 
Committee of the American Classical League informs the unwary reader 
that more pupils are studying Latin today than ever before in history. °® 
A recent editorial in the School Review ‘points to the inaccuracy of the 
impression left with reader. 


One frequently gets a distorted notion of the tendencies in high-school education 
from figures which give the total number of pupils taking a given subject. For 
example, the country has been informed in recent months that Latin is a subject 
which is flourishing in the secondary schools. The basis for this statement is the 
fact that larger numbers of pupils are studying Latin now than formerly. Such 
statistics overlook entirely the fundamental fact that the total number of pupils 


_ attending the high school is increasing so rapidly that a given subject may be taken 


by more pupils and yet be relatively very much less important than it was at earlier 
periods.’ 

It is true that more pupils are studying Latin in American high 
schools than ever before but the percentage of high school pupils who 
are studying is rapidly decreasing. Ignoring the absolute figures and 
referring to percentages only the following situation is found: 


TaBLe I].—Tue DecreEAsING PERCENTAGE OF Higu Scuoout Pupits Stupyina 


LaTIn® 
Yrar Pgrcentace Strupyine Latin 
1900 50 
1905 50 
1910 49.05 
1915 37 .32 
1922 27 . 52 





* Reed, H. B.: Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. VII, No. 3, June, 1924, 
pp. 186ff. 
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Such inexcusable failure to weigh all pertinent data and to interpret 
them is encountered frequently. The following paragraph seems to 
show that the writer’s wish determines his interpretation. 


A Priori REASONING 


Another project entered upon by the Institute of Educational Research in its 
first year was an inquiry into the effects of the study of Latin upon the range of 
English vocabulary and upon logic and carefulness in reading English .. . 
This work was a part of the Classical League Investigation. The findings of the 
study are secure, although they have been given an unwarranted interpretation in 
the report of the Classical Investigation. Although the Classical Investigation 
Report drew conclusions from these and similar studies as to the validity of the 
study of Latin, Dr. Thorndike’s studies do not support such conclusions.® 


Important procedures are sometimes recommended dogmatically 
without complete or adequate treatment of available data. Thus 
Baldwin has proposed physiological maturity as a major index for 
selecting and classifying school children. Baldwin’s proposal is based 
upon the fact that in a heterogeneous group of school children, he 
found a high positive correlation between physiological age and 
mental age.'!° However, when children are treated in homogeneous 
age groups, high correlation is not demonstrated. The above proposal 
of Baldwin is therefore unwarranted. Indeed, Gates has shown that, 
when the factor of chronological age is eliminated, physiological age as 
measured by the development of the wrist bones yields a coefficient 
of correlation with mental age so low as to make this measurement of 
doubtful value for classification. 

Mere physical status or maturity, then, however adequately measured, 
apparently does by no means gauge mental, educational, social or emotional 
maturity satisfactorily. Classification of pupils alike in general physical status 
will not result in a satisfactory classification on any other basis. They will be 


alike physically provided enough physical measurements are made, but they may 
be quite unlike in mental age, in mental, social, scholastic and emotional maturity." 


STaTIsTIcAL NONSENSE 


L 

Generalization based upon questionable statistical procedure is 
illustrated in the following: 

Dr. Burt, the London psychologist, thought he had proved statistically that a 
child’s mental age is attributable to training much more than to endowment. 
Holzinger and Freeman show that by applying Burt’s statistical methods to his 
own data it is possible to prove that a child’s chronological age is also largely attrib- 
utable to training; in other words, Burt’s alleged proof is statistical nonsense.'* 

In a recent article, 8S. A. Courtis describes an attempt ‘‘to deter- 
mine whether attendance at Sunday School produces in the boy who 
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goes as compared with the boy who does not go, a distinctive effect 
over and above the effects of the general indirect influence of religion 
to which both are subject.’”’* As a result of his study Courtis draws 
the following rather startling conclusions: 


. the effect of Sunday-school attendance upon children coming from 
religious homes is to raise their Stanford (Achievement) scores approximately 5 
per cent of the total value.' 

. . a child with an IQ of 100 plus religious influences would make the same 
(Stanford Achievement) score as a child with an IQ of 115 without the benefit of 
religion, age and training being the same for the two boys.'® 


Certainly, validation of the above hypotheses are needed before 
generalization is justified. 


OTHER DovuBTFUL CONCLUSIONS 


Courtis has arrived also at certain other questionable conclusions. 


Children succeed in their school work in general accordance with their develop- 
ment or maturity. The level of their development at any age is fixed by hereditary 
factors which are measured roughly by the intelligence tests, while the training 
contributes a small but distinctive amount in addition. These factors account for 
90 per cent of the changes in children.'* 

The standard deviation of the changes in the Stanford scores on a retest after 
an interval of two days was a little under 7 per cent of the mean score. This 
suggests that all the remaining factors which influence a child’s score have a com- 
bined general effect which is not more than 3 per cent of the totalscores . . .17 

Three per cent represents the combined distinctive effect of all other factors 
such as teaching ability, social status, emotional control, home influence, etc.'* 


In commenting upon Courtis’ treatment of his data Miss Burks 
makes the following remarks: 


The author’s treatment of data, however, has not yielded results which can be 
applied to the nature-nurture problem with precision. It is not clear why standard 
errors of estimate have been divided by the mean in order to get percentage con- 
tributions. But it is clear that if we should go one step further in applying this 
technique, we should get a result something like the following: The standard error 
of estimate of score on the Stanford Achievement Test predicted from age, intelli- 
gence, and training is 5.46 score points, or only 10 per cent of the mean score. 
Consequently these three factors contribute 90 per cent to deviations on the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Now the limit of the standard error of estimate of 
the Stanford Test predicted from variables whose correlation with it approaches 
zero cannot possibly be greater than the total standard deviation of the test. The 
total standard deviation for the children tested by Dr. Courtis is 13.24, or only 24 
per cent of the mean score. Accordingly, all the factors entering into this predic- 
tion contribute not less than 100 per cent minus 24 per cent, or not less than 76 
per cent of pupil deviations. Add this to the 90 per cent contributed by age, 
intelligence and training, and our pupil deviations surpass imagination.'* 
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Such a conclusion as that of Courtis is of extreme importance to 
the conscientious educator. Burk’s statement suggests that Courtis’ 
data do not warrant such a conclusion. The writers do not pretend 
to be competent to say which of these statisticians has taken the 
more valid position. However, important generalizations certainly 
need verification before being submitted to the public as verified facts. 


OBSOLETE DaTA 


There is danger in the use of figures based upon investigations in 
which past generations have been used as subjects. The case of 
Burk’s investigation of the extent to which children collect and hoard 
is in point. The investigation of C. F. Burk is cited by practically 
all present-day educational psychologists. Burk’s investigation was 
made in 1900. The present writers have found that children now 
engage much less frequently in this activity than in 1900.2° Accord- 
ing to Burk’s data, 90 per cent of the boys and 91 per cent of the 
girls studied were actively making collections at the time of her 
investigation. The present writers found barely 10 per cent of 
children of either sex doing so at the present time. It is important 
therefore to consider when as well as how a given set of data are 
obtained. Writers are sometimes careless in reference to these very 
important items. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Practically all writers on measurement in education emphasize 
the importance of utilizing the correlation technique. But what do 
coefficients of. correlation mean? H. C. Hines makes the statement 
that an r of +.60 is high.2 Ruch, on the other hand, criticizes this 
statement by asserting that the prediction made from an r equal to 
+ .60 is but 20 per cent better than a zero correlation.”! 

Hines after spending most of a chapter upon statement of how to 
secure coefficients of correlation states: 

Usually a correlation is said to be negligible when it is less than .20; low when 
it is between .20 and .40; marked when it falls between .40 and .60; and high when 
it is above .60. In the problem just solved (r = .75) the correlation may be said 
to be high. It is a positive correlation; this, together with the fact that it is high 
indicates that, so far as this group of pupils is concerned, ability in language and 
ability in composition tend to vary together.” 

The above quotation includes all the pertinent facts given by 
Hines in regard to interpretation of correlation indices. The writers 
have observed the confusion of many sincere teachers who have 
assimilated all the material given in such books and who have failed 
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to see the significance of applying correlation in their classroom 
enterprise. What do high, low and marked coefficients of correlation 
mean? Certainly, if the arduous task of mastering formule is justi- 
fied, the interpretation of the secured data must follow in order that 
significance may be appreciated. Merely to inform the teacher that 
two abilities ‘‘tend to vary together” doesn’t suffice. 

Briggs has shown” that, according to statistics: (1) there was a 
negative correlation of —.511 between the percentages of pupils 
studying Latin in the high schools of the several states and the 
educational efficiency of these states as estimated by Ayres. (2) The 
correlation between the native population in 26 states and the army 
Alpha intelligence scores of the recruits from these states was —.597. 
(3) The correlation between percentages of individuals from the 
several states in Who’s Who in America and the frequency of Latin 
study was —.812. (4) The correlation between the birth states of 
native born Federal prisoners and frequency of Latin study was .026. 
(5) The correlation between percentages of individuals studying 
Latin in the various states and the homicides committed in the 
several states was .789. 

The above findings of Briggs were statistically secured but it is 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at a plausible analysis of them. It is 
easy enough to say that Briggs’ last finding indicates that the study 
of Latin in the various states and the number of homicides committed 
in the various states ‘‘tend to vary together.’’ But does this mean 
that a change in the percentages of individuals studying Latin in the 
several states would result in a change of the number of homicides 
committed in the several states? Such an inference would of course 
be ridiculous. In other words, it is not correct to say that a high 
positive r between two variables posits that the two tend to vary 
together. It means merely that they have been found to coexist. 

The difficulties attendant upon interpretation of data are well 
illustrated in the following. As Bagley has shown, four interpretations 
are possible for a high positive correlation. 

. . the fact that the American states vary in their present-day levels of 
intelligence and efficiency directly as they have varied in their past provisions 
for mass-education is not in itself proof of a causal relationship between good 
schools on the one hand and intelligence and efficiency on the other hand. At 
least four hypotheses may be advanced to explain the observed facts: (1) The 
direct relationship may be purely accidental; (2) good schools may be the cause of 
intelligence and efficiency; (3) intelligence and efficiency may be the cause of good 


schools; (4) good schools, intelligence, and efficiency may all be the results of other 
causal factors which do not appear in the relationships observed.** 
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FURTHER REMARKS 


The writers have commented upon the loose and unjustifiable 
use of statistics in various periodicals. Individuals are conspicuously 
more careful when writing than when speaking. What must be the 
cumulative errors attendant upon classroom lecture methods when 
statistical data are lectured about? Statistical verification is impres- 
sive and sometimes desirable. The present writers have observed 
several well-known instructors (1) arguing causation from correlation 
(2) misquoting statistics to bolster up questionable statements. 

Collectively, the above findings show that the misuses of statistics 
are manifold. The student of education should therefore regard 
critically conclusions that are based upon statistical studies. He 
should realize that the present-day attitude of ready acceptance of 
statistical results is not likely to survive unmodified. It was stated 
long since that the only permanent phenomenon is that of eternal 
change. Nowhere is this fact better illustrated than in the field of 
education. The history of education has been a history of the rise and 
fall of educational movements. Nothing is more certain than the fact 
that many current educational doctrines will be thrown into discard. 
The misuse of statistics pictured above cannot go on indefinitely. 

The present writers are not attacking the science of statistical 
procedure. The title of the present paper was selected for the purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that statistics can never show anything unless 
initial assumptions are accepted at the outset. The student of educa- 
tion is apt to overlook the fact that mathematics, as a science, concerns 
itself solely with the conclusions which necessarily follow by logical 
inference from a set of assumptions. Thus, the traditional Euclidean 
geometry can be developed from 12 assumptions and two undefined 
terms. The mathematician does not consider any of these assumptions 
to be absolute truths. He does not claim to be able to discern absolute 
truth. What he does claim is that mathematicians have established 
(with as great certainty as is possible at the present stage of human 
development) a great body of relatéons (or theorems) which must be 
accepted as valid if the assumptions are to be aecepted. In other 
words, in any life situation where all of the Euclidean assumptions 
can be shown to apply, the mathematician will guarantee that all of 
the theorems of Euclidean geometry apply. 

The mathematician may be quite unconcerned with the truth or 
falsity of his assumptions. He may be concerned wholly with their 
logical implications. Practically, if the mathematician is to produce 
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a valuable system, he must select assumptions which apply to condi- 
tions which are met with in human affairs. He therefore frequently 
concerns himself to some extent with applications of his science to 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, and other fields of human knowledge, 
but he does so merely to illustrate the usefulness of his science and not 
as any necessary part of the science itself. 

In the treatment of data the student of psychology or of education 
frequently overlooks the fact that if his conclusions are to be inescap- 
able conclusions, like those of the mathematician, he must examine the 
validity of his initial assumptions. If mathematical formule or 
other mathematical results are to be used in the treatment of data, 
it must be shown that the assumptions under which the mathematical 
formule or other mathematical results were developed apply to the 
specific situation. This is a consideration which is often entirely 
negiected or partially considered. 

Rigorously accurate mathematical procedure proves nothing unless 
initial assumptions are valid. Too frequently initial assumptions are 
not even formulated, and conclusions are therefore contingent rather 
than inescapable. 

As a corrective for the present situation the enthusiastic statistician 
would recommend, of course, redoubled zeal in the study of statistics. 
The writers would recommend less ready acceptance of conclusions, 
based upon involved statistics, bystudentsofeducation. They feel that 
the only scholarly attitude toward many conclusions so secured must 
be that of suspended judgment. However, attention must be directed 
by experts to the improvement of tools of research and their application. 


SUMMARY 


1. There is an increasing demand for the employment of statistics 
as the tool of educational investigation. 

2. Conflicting and diametrically opposed interpretations are 
sometimes placed upon the same data. 

3. In many instances errors arise from failure to consider all 
pertinent data. 

4. Expert statisticians are able to show that other expert statis- 
ticians are indulging in “statistical nonsense. ”’ 

5. It is obvious that the misuse of statistics is by no means rare. 

6. Provisional interpretations of correlation are often of doubtful 
value to the classroom teacher. 

7. The only scholarly attitude to be taken by the novice, i.e., by 
most of us, toward conolasions based upon the more involved statisti- 
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cal formule must be that of suspended judgment. Another statistical 
expert may show the conclusions to be fallacious. 
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SOME RESULTS OF TEACHING BEGINNERS BY THE 
LOOK-AND-SAY METHOD 


R. M. MOSHER 
Superintendent of Training School, State Normal School, New Haven, Connecticut 


THE PROBLEM 


The present study is an attempt to gather data on the effectiveness 
of the look-and-say method in teaching beginning reading. Among 
studies which have attacked this problem, those of Valentine, Dumville 
and Winch experimental and control groups have existed, the results 
appearing in a manner which makes comparisons between two methods 
possible. In this study no such comparison is possible. The data 
give, simply, the achievement of a class at the close of the first year. 

Specifically, the problem of the present study is: What is the 


utility of the look-and-say method in teaching young children to 
read. 


LOOK-AND-saAY METHOD DEFINED 


Teaching reading so that the pupil immediately attaches meaning 
to the written symbols (words) has been designated as the “‘look-and- 
say”? method. The instructional procedure is one in which the pupil 
reacts to a word, or group of words, asa unit. Analytical means for 
aiding in the correct response are discouraged, 7.e., selecting and 
trying in order the characteristic consonant and vowel sounds, one 
by one, discarding each until the desired or correct one is finally hit 
upon. In contrast to the analytical procedure, reading, if it be effec- 
tive and economical is regarded as perceiving; it is the observation of 
the printed symbol and the thinking of the thing for which the symbol 
stands. In view of what has been said, there are obvious implications 
that helping devices, such as the study of the phonetic qualities of 
vowels and consonants, phonograms, etc., are not employed at any 
time in the truly “‘look-and-say”’ attack as defined in this article. 


LOOK-AND-8AY V8. PHONETIC METHOD 


During the past few years phonetics have been utilized by thou- 
sands of teachers of beginning reading. Many research workers in 
reading, as well as those who have devoted time and thought to the 
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teaching of the subject, have advocated the utilization of such analyt- 
ical procedures on the ground that pupil-independence resulted. 

Quantitative evidence, the nature of which would prove that 
phonetics are superior in their effectiveness, has never appeared for a 
sufficiently large pupil-population to be convincing. In fact, the 
utility of phonetics has been seriously questioned by some investigators 
as to its desirability as one of the first steps in learning to read, in 
that it is believed to be the cause of many undesirable reading habits, 
observable early in the pupil’s educational career. 

In the matter of reading habits it is well to recall that the most 
important aim of reading should be the preparation of the pupil to 
read silently, with a maximum of efficiency and economy. Oral 
reading has its place but is acknowledged to be entirely secondary, 
except in the lower grades. In order to accomplish the primary aim 
of reading, it is necessary to organize reading situations and the 
accompanying activities in such a way that all will be useful. A 
principle of learning which is easy to accept is: That bonds should 
be formed and exercised in the way in which they will be used. 
If teachers wish to accomplish the goal of efficient and economical 
silent reading, a method which has as its first principle the formation 
of desirable reading habits, such as rapidly moving the eye across the 
page, thereby reacting to larger visual units, appeals strongly since 
it makes for much less waste of time. If analytical habits, which 
seek to aid in the pronunciation of each element of a word, are incul- 
cated from the first, it is safe to assume that habits of careful analysis 
will persist, unless severe means are later employed to overcome these 
tendencies. If the principle of primacy in learning has merit, the 
initial bonds in reading should be of the type which further the ulti- 
mate goal. From the beginning, therefore, greater emphasis should 
be placed on the formation of bonds which will not be discarded later, 
but which will be serviceable in hierarchies facilitating the more 
remote aspects of the subject. 

Those who advocate phonetics as a means for preparing pupils to 
help themselves in reading do so in spite of the unanimity of agreement 
that English is not a truly phonetic language.! Almost every vowel 
has certain and peculiar qualities of sound which, when combined 
with given letters, make for a particular utterance. The consonants, 





1Cf. Gates, A. I.: “Problems in Beginning Reading.” Teachers |College 
Record, Vol. XXVI, No. 27, p. 579. 
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too, may be hard or soft in sound, depending on the other letters of 
the word. The wide range of possibility in vocal utterance leads to 
a trial and error procedure on the part of pupils. 

Then, again, it is difficult to ascertain to what extent pupils actually 
use phonetic training in reading situations. Those who advocate 
phonetics claim that it is a means of preparing pupils to help themselves 
in reading. However, teachers have testified that many pupils 
must be urged to employ the training in phonetics in attacking words 
which cause trouble. The assumption that intelligent drill in pho- 
netics develops reading abilities in seeing likeness and difference in 


words is not always justified by the observation of many first-grade 
teachers. 


Tue, SuBJEcTS 


Twenty-six children in Grade I of the Demonstration School, 
New Haven State Normal School, took part in the present experiment. 
There were no selective factors involved except those involved in 
any public school classroom. A rather large proportion of the group 
came from homes other than American, but in no case was there a 
language difficulty of any magnitude. The chronological ages ranged 
from five years through eight years, the mode, at the close of the 
school year, being around seven. The general mental level of each 
pupil was determined by the scores derived from the application of 
the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 


Tue TEACHING PROCEDURE 


The children began their reading by developing four-sentence 
themes about school, home, or life experiences which the teacher wrote 
on the blackboard. The vocabulary and organization was that of 
the children entirely, no attempt being made to guide or direct the 
usage of words toward the particular vocabulary of a textbook. Upon 
the completion of the theme each pupil read the sentences orally. 
At this early period, the teacher urged the pupil to carry the eye 
across the page and sweep back quickly to the initial word (or words) 
of the succeeding sentence. The initiation of the correct reading 
habits as they pertain to eye movements was begun with the first 
lesson and gradually established as work progressed. 

From day to day, new themes were developed. The vocabulary 
increased gradually and test devices were applied to measure actual 
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word recognition. By combining and re-combining certain words 
and phrases, the pupils were checked on their achievement in recog- 
nizing words and incidentally forced into a position of having to react 
to certain words hitherto unlearned as essential reading elements. 
Informal tests of the ‘‘true-false,’”’ ‘‘yes and no,” “draw a picture”’ 
type were utilized to check on comprehension and general achievement 
in silent reading. 

When the pupils had been exposed to a reading vocabulary of 400 
words or thereabouts, primers were introduced. The transition was 
easy and marked by no undue ceremony or special preparation for 
the new step. The pupils, having been habituated to the idea of 
thought-getting and other fundamental reading aims, proceeded to 
make the transition to the printed page of a book with marked pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

With books in the hands of the pupils, increasing the reading 
vocabulary came through meeting new words in the stories and having 
them pronounced by the teacher. In this way, the story-getting ele- 
ment was foremost, and in no case was a pupil urged to guess at a 
difficult or unusual word. Since repetition of the keywords is an 
essential element in the organization of primer reading material, the 
chance for testing retention was great. Certain words appear and 


reappear many times within a story. Meeting these words in many | 


new contexts is the best possible method of drilling. 

Just as soon as one primer was finished another was taken. The 
emphasis was put on reading many books. Therefore, silent reading 
played an important part in the daily lesson, and as the year went on, 
more and more stress was put upon it. 

To summarize, it might be well to indicate that the following prin- 
ciples were observed in the teaching procedure: (1) From the initial 
stages, bonds were formed as they were expected to function; (2) from 
the beginning, bonds were formed that would be serviceable; (3) no 
analytical devices of any kind were employed which might destroy 
the rate of speed or act ‘as a deterrent to the drive toward the 
thought-getting. 


VOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT 


Pre-book Stage.—A record of the pre-book words was kept, the 
result of showing a total vacabulary of 444 words. Table I shows the 
total number of words used in the pre-book stage and the frequency of 
usage for each of the divisions arranged in the Thorndike Word Book. 
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TaBie [? 

Worp-ciass AccORDING TO NUMBER OF TOTAL 
Tuornpixe Worp Dirrerent Worps OccuRRENCE 

1Al 72 653 

1A2 42 125 

1A3 35 139 

1A4 28 85 

1A5 34 59 

1B 89 175 

2A 37 51 

2B 32 57 

3A 18 22 

3B 7 15 

44 10 21 

4B 5 10 

5A 4 8 

5B 9 19 

5000 22 55 

444 1494 


1The writer is indebted to Miss Iva Mercer, demonstration teacher in 
Grade I, State Normal School, New Haven, for the great assistance in tabulating 
the data in the tables of this study. 


From the above table, it is obvious that the more important words, 
using the Thorndike Word List as a criterion, were introduced in the 
themes of the pre-book stage. In the 1Al Word-class, 72 words were 
utilized in the reading materials which the children created them- 
selves. It seems safe, therefore, to assume that children will prepare 
themselves for book-reading if given an opportunity to initiate certain 
activities. Undue pressure, on the part of the teacher, for the selection 
of certain words for pre-book reading because of their presence in a 
book, is useless and entirely unnecessary, if these data are indicative 
of what other children might do. 

In Table II, the 1A1 words are divided as used by the “rapid,” 
“average,” and “slow” sections of the grade. The numbers in 
the columns indicate the frequency of repetition in different reading 
themes. 

Tests of individual pupils were not applied to ascertain the actual 
number of words learned. The tabulations indicate merely what 
words were encountered and the frequency of their appearance in 
different themes. The number of repetitions listed does not take into 
account the many times the same words were used in informal tests, 
seat-work, reading from library books, etc. It seems safe to assume 
that if pupils are permitted to initiate the materials which are to be 
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read, the vocabulary used will be in great part those important words 
which will be met in worth-while primers and first readers. 

Book-stage.—The direct method of teaching described above was 
carried out when books were used. The pupils were urged to read to 
get the thought, sometimes orally and sometimes silently. The pro- 
cedure when new words were encountered was simply that of the 
teacher pronouncing and the pupil fitting the new word into the 
sentence and proceeding. Retention and fixation were the result of 
meeting words in many new contexts. In this way, the pupil was 
constantly meeting a reading situation which challenged him. 

In order to measure the probable achievement of reading vocabu- 
lary for Year I, a count was made of the words in the first nine 
books. Table III shows the number of new words introduced by each 
book. For example, the Everyday Classics (primer) introduced 281 
words; the Free and Treadwell Primer introduced 105 new words 
which were not found in the Everyday Classics Primer, etc. Since the 
books were read in the order indicated, the number of new words to be 
encountered was definitely known; and in general what the difficulty 
of each successive book would be in terms of new vocabulary. 


TaB_eE II].—Booxs GIvEN IN THE ORDER IN WuicH THEY WERE Reap. FIGURES 
INDICATE NuMBER OF WorpDs Not APPEARING IN THE Previous Books REap 


1. Everyday Classics (Baker & Taylor) Primer vocabulary... 281 
2. Free and Treadwell Primer..........................45. 105 
ee ee 2 ere ee ere 213 
4. Winston Primer ‘‘Companion”’.......................:- 80 
5. The Old Woman and Her Pig......................005. 13 
6. Under the Story Tree—LaRue........................4.. 196 
7. Progressive Road to Reading—Bk.I.................... 125 
8. Free and Treadwell First Reader........................ 256 
9. Everyday Classics—First Reader.....................4. 192 

1461 


In all, a possible total of 1461 words as involved in the nine books, 
all of which were read by the ‘‘A”’ class. The ‘‘B” class read five 
books, and the ‘‘C”’ class two books, giving total vocabularies of 692 
and 386 respectively. 

A random sampling of words was selected for testing purposes. 
For the ‘‘A”’ class 401 words, the “B”’ class 185, and the ‘‘C”’ class 
67 words. 

Table IV gives the results for the three sections of the grade when 
the test words were presented on flash cards and in sentences. 
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In studying the above table, an interesting outcome of the study 
appears in the fact that more test words were recognized in context 
than in isolated form. Since the method of teaching the children to 
read adhered strictly to the idea ‘‘reading bonds should be formed and 
exercised as they will be used,” such an outcome was hoped for and 
expected. To give drill, therefore, on word lists, which is the practice 
of many first grade teachers, would seem to be unnecessary loss of 
time, since the data here presented indicate significant achievement 
when the test words are presented in context. 

To ascertain accurately the cause of the low scores for each pupil in 
the ‘‘C” class, would greatly amplify the results. In general the 
intelligence level of this group was low and in a rather striking manner 
the nature and number of study habits corresponded to the lack of 
mentality. Interest and enthusiasm in matters pertaining to the 
activities of the school were noticeably absent. 

Since the purpose of this study is to discover the usefulness of the 
look-and-say method, it was deemed inadvisable to introduce remedial 
measures for the slow children which would involve use of phonetics 
or other analytic devices. It would be difficult to say what would have 
been the result if such means had been employed. The aim of the 
experiment precluded the possibility of a wide-open field of remedial 
work. On the other hand, it might be argued that almost every typical 
first grade has its ‘‘C”’.class and, in many instances, the achievement 
of the children in this group is little. To have the actual achievement 
in this group revealed in quantitative terms comes as somewhat of a 
shock to a teacher who has worked faithfully for a year with her pupils. 

Advocates of the phonetic method claim that the pupil is equipped 
with a technique for meeting new reading situations which renders 
him independent. However, the extent to which this technique is 
used has been seriously questioned by many educators. In this con- 
nection it is well to point out that the look-and-say method makes no 
claim for the development of a special technique for meeting new 
situations apart from an attitude of thought-getting. Just what 
happens when a child meets an entirely new word is difficult to say, 
but the loss of time in figuring it out seems to be reduced to a minimum. 
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The testimony of the pupils was somewhat as follows: “If I don’t know 
a word, I look at the next word or the one before. If I can’t get it 
then, I read the whole sentence skipping it. If I can’t get it then I 
look at the picture, then I study the word carefully.” The last step 
comes more closely to the analytical one of seeking the inherent clues 
than any, but is utilized only as a last resort. 

The results indicate the fact that the vocabulary accomplishment 
of the entire group varies from scores approaching zero up to 1455 
words, for different pupils. No attempt was made in this study to test 
the possible upper limits of accomplishment. The test data, based 
on the vocabulary of the readers, includes only the materials utilized 
in class. 

This study should be followed by many, similar in purpose, to ascer- 
tain what is the inherent strength of certain reading methods proposed 
for use with beginners. 
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A COMMENT ON PARTIAL CORRELATION 
RAYMOND FRANZEN 
University of California 


The correlation of x with y when z is constant means the deviations 
in z, each taken from the average x of all the cases with a like z, cor- 
related with deviations in y, each taken from the average y of all the 
cases with a like z. 


Cz 
= ‘= Tz: 2 
Oz 


Let 7 = a (deviations in z for a given value of z, divided by 
COE men the variability of x for given values of z) 





Ty 
ote * 
Let V1 = = b (deviations in y for a given value of z, divided 
7 7 by the variability of y for given values of z) 


, ‘ ; b , 
Then the correlation of x and y with z constant is =e ‘ This shows 








the relationship between two variables, the third variable being con- 
stant for each, in terms of partial deviations expressed as multiples 
of the partial sigmas. 

It is desirable sometimes to know the relationship between a and y 
or between xz and b. We have situations where we want to use partial 
deviations expressed as multiples of a partial sigma for one variable 
and the deviations from the mean of the whole distribution expressed 
as multiples of the sigma of the whole distribution for the other. Let 
x = reading difficulty of texts. Let y = vocabulary difficulty of the 
same texts and let z = the interest of the children as expressed by 
preference in choice of books when presented to classes in pairs. The 
question may arise as to how interest correlates with style when we 
mean by style reading difficulty apart from vocabulary difficulty. 
This is not the correlation between x and y constant and z with y 
constant. It is the correlation between x with y constant and z. 
That is, we wish to take the effect of vocabulary out of the reading 
measures, but not out of the interest. We want to find the correlation 
between style and interest. Let us call this correlation of (x independ- 
ent of y) and (2), T¢z.y)z. 

Let « = bonded debt of school districts. Let y = investment of 
school districts. Let z = wealth of these districts. At present, a 
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common procedure for controlling one variable is to use ratios. A 
calculation of the correlation between ; with z is the calculation of the 


correlation between bonded debt per thousand dollars invested and 
the wealth of the district. This is not to be confused with the correla- 
tion between bonded debt per thousand dollars invested and wealth 
per thousand dollars invested. To find the relation of x with z, both 
independent of y, we may better use the correlation of x with z when 


y is constant, than the correlation of 3 with ; because ratios are 


functions of the zeros of the variables which are often arbitrary, and 
because it is much easier to make errors of interpretation in the correla- 
tion of ratios than in the interpretation of partial correlations. The 
correlation of z with z, both inde _endent of y, is 


r as Tree — Tey Tey ) 

Sy V1 1 P} a V1 sac Ty 
It is desirable to have a partial correlation formula which gives 
the relation of (x independent of y) with (z), so that it may be used 





instead of the correlation of : with z. We may call this rcz.,):. 


Another example may not be out of place. Let x = time taken 
by rats to runa maze. Let y = the number of whole errors made by 
the rats. Let z = the number of partial errors made by the rats. 
The problem is to find out whether these partial errors express caution 
and timidity. If they do, they should be correlated with the time, 
irrespective of gross errors made because time, independent of errors, 
expresses such timidity. Otherwise stated, the question is how far 
time, irrespective of that caused by insufficient learning, is correlated 
with the nosing about expressed by partial errors. The individual 
differences in partial error scores of rats, however, which scores are 
correlated with gross errors, should not be excluded when our purpose 
is as stated above, because these timidities are themselves related to 
learning. Therefore, we do not want rez, but Tr z.yz- 

There is still another kind of partial correlation that is needed. 
We wish to express the correlation of z(when z is independent of w) 
with y (when y is independent of z). Let the data be again maze- 
running records of rats. Let x = errors made in a given number of 
runs. Let y = number of perfect runs made in this same practice 
period. Let z = partial errors made, that is, nosing around blind 
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alleys without any definite entry. Let w = time of runs. Now, to 
find the relation between learning measured by errors and learning 
measured by perfect runs, it is desirable to purge our records of the 
effect of varying caution in the rats and varying speed. They are 
both irrelevant, one being temperamental and the other motor. Errors 
are a better measure of learning when they are independent of time, 
since fast rats make more errors because they are fast, entirely apart 
from their learning capacity. Perfect runs are a better measure of 
learning when they are independent of partial errors since caution and 
timidity expressed by many partial errors interfere with number of 
perfect runs. Now, it is conceivable that taking time out of errors 
and partial errors out of perfect runs is better than taking time and 
partial errors out of each, since the relation of time to perfect runs may 
be a learning relation and the relation of partial errors to errors may 
also be something we wish to retain. In any case to have this new 
result will add to the interpretation. 

Taking both z and w out of the correlation of z with y is, of course, 


Tayo ~~ Tr2.0 Tyt.w 


V1 — Pas. V1 — Ts. 


Let us call the correlation between x (independent of w) and y (inde- 
pendent of Z) Tiew)y.2) This and riz. need algebraic statement. 
Their usefulness may be limited, but they are very important when 
they are needed. The writer found the correlation between style and 
interest in Grade VI history texts impossible of attainment by any 
other method, Here we definitely needed to exclude the effect of 
vocabulary difficulty from the comprehension scores and wished to 
retain it in our distinctions of interest. 
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This is the correlation of z with z when the influence of y is excluded 
from z but not from z. One of our examples above demands the cor- 


relation of x with y when the influence of w is excluded from z and the 
influence of z is excluded from y. 


Cz Ty 
T (2.w) (y-2) = 2(z Tew Cw w)(y "ye Oz z) 
n(ozV 1 — raw) (oyV1 — r*,,) 
Cy Oz Ge Gy 
mi zry — LaF ae _ 2yWT rw - + data Th 
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é V1 a TL» V1 77 rvs 
This last formula is most useful in the calculation of reliability 
coefficients. Suppose that z be the average judgment of 10 examiners 
of say 100 English compositions, and y be the average judgment of 
these same examiners of another set of English compositions written 
by the same 100 individuals who wrote the first set. Now, to get the 
correlation of x with y, irrespective of the way that x and y are affected 
by misspelling, it is not proper to use scores in spelling made by the 
100 individuals on the two essays that each wrote since an individual 
may make many mistakes on his first composition and few on his 
second, and vice versa, because of the choice of words. Thenhis 
score on z is affected by the misspellings on the first composition and 
his score on y is affected by misspellings on the second composition. 
As far as judges rate compositions differently because of misspelling, 
they do so because of misspelling in the composition they are rating. 
Calling number of words misspelled on the first composition w and 
number of words misspelled on the second composition z, what we 
want is the correlation of x independent of w with y independent of z 


—not the correlation of x with y, both independent of z plusw. This 
iS +(2—w)(y—2). Which is derived above. 
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NOTES ON ARTICLES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY IN CURRENT ISSUES OF 


eb OTHER MAGAZINES —~ég, 


REPORTED BY JAMES E. MENDENHALL 


Research Associate, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 
Columbia University 











INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


A Study of Mental Testing in Relation to Anthropology. Beatrice Blackwood. 
Mental Measurement Monographs, Serial No. 4, December, 1927. A discussion 
of the difficulties met in testing peoples with strikingly different environmental 
backgrounds. A preliminary report is included of the results of testing certain 
racial groups with the International Group Mental Test. 

A Study of the Reliability of Mental Tests as Used in Oklahoma City. C. L. 
Cushman. The Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 1927, 509-511. 
Reliabilities of .74 (N 144) on the Binet and of .78 (N 52) Otis Self-administering 
Intelligence Tests are reported. Retesting with the Binet tends to show that dull 
children are under-rated and that bright children are over-rated on the first test. 

American Council Psychological Examination for 1926 at Purdue University. 
John M. Stalnaker. School and Society, Jan. 21, 1928, 86-88. A comparison 
between “honor,” “normal,” “probation” and “withdrew” students on the 
various sections of this psychological examination shows a ranking order of signifi- 
cance for predicting scholastic success as follows: (1) Arithmetic, (2) number 
completion, (3) proverbs, (4) artificial language, (5) opposites, (6) analogies, 
(7) completion. On the test as a whole a correlation of .57 (N 982) with scholastic 
success was secured. 

The Intelligence of High School Pupils. Julien C. Aldrich. The School 
Review, Nov., 1927, 699-706. The children of the “non-laboring group” were 
found to secure a higher average IQ by the Otis SA test than that of the “laboring” 
group. 

A Comparative Study of 100 Italian Children at the Siz-year Level. Kathryn 
Ewart Lerota. The Psychological Clinic, Oct., 1927, 216-231. The children 
were tested with Witmer Formboard and Cylinders, Slot Maze A, Binet Test, in 
Physical Measurements and in School Proficiency. The 100 Italian children were 
found to be neither infetior nor superior in intelligence and educability to an 
average six-year group. The inferiority of the Italian group is attributed to a 
language handicap. 

Speed in Simple and Serial Action as Related to Performance in Certain “‘ Intelli- 
gence” Tests. Paul R. Farnsworth, Robert H. Seashore and Miles A Tinker. 
The Pedagogical Seminary, Dec., 1927, 537-551. Thirty-four college students 
were completely tested. An important conclusion was that “the Army Alpha 
test tended to become in the main a serial action test . . . but the Ohio State 
and Thorndike remained content tests on which the speed variable appeared to 
be negligible.” 
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The Reliability and Validity of the Wallin Peg Boards. Florence L. Goodenough. 
The Psychological Clinic, Oct., 1927, 199-215. The test was administered to 
100 two-, 100 three-, and 100 four-year olds. The children were retested on this 
same board. Reliability coefficients were secured as follows: .794 for age two; 
.688 for age three; .583 for age four. ‘‘The average correlation with the 
Kulhman-Binet given on the same day was .507 for single year age groups.” 


MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Upward vs. Downward Addition. B.R. Buckingham. Journal of Educational 
Research, Dec., 1927, 315-322. The practice and testing of 122 pairs of pupils in 
Grades II and III in single column addition revealed a significant difference in 
favor of the downward addition. 

The Correlation between Achievement and Capacity in Music. Frances A Wright. 
Journal of Educational Research, Jan., 1928, 50-56. Correlations (of .45 to .73) 
are found between subjective tests in musical ability and the Seashore tests for 
college freshmen in the department of music. 

Dates and Historical Perspective. Benjamin R. Showalter. The Historical 
Outlook, Jan., 1928, 28-31. The conclusion is reached that “historical perspec- 
tive’ . . . is present in a larger degree than is knowledge of specific dates in 
children who have completed the first six grades of the elementary school. 
Eleven hundred four children in the classes in different parts of the United States 
were tested. 

Objective Measurement in General Science. Samuel R. Powers. Teachers 
College Record, Jan., 1928, 345-349. The reliability coefficient for scores on two 
forms of a test in general science was .85, .01. 

Comparative University Student Achievement. Winona M. Perry. The 
Pedagogical Seminary, Dec., 1927, 634-642. A great overlapping between fresh- 
men, sophomores and juniors in achievement in educational psychology was found. 
About 39 per cent of the freshmen reached or exceeded the median of the soph- 
omores and 60 per cent of juniors reached or exceeded the median of the sophmores. 

The IQ and the Individual. W. H. Pyle. School and Society, Dec. 17, 1927, 
788-790. A comparison of very high with very low IQ’s reveals certain functions 
in which the low group compares very favorably with the high group. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


College Student Personnel Problems. R. A. Brotemarkle. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Dec., 1927, 415-436. The data from individual specific 
ability tests, emotional tests, general intelligence tests, and a social rating were 
used in the diagnosis of personnel problems. 

Tests and High-school Records as Indicators of Success in an Undergraduate 
School of Business. Arthur W. Kornhauser. Journal of Educational Research, 
Dec., 1927, 342-356. A study of the records and tests of students entering the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago revealed the 
following conclusions: ‘‘The correlations with first year scholarship are in general, 
closest for a reading comprehension test; intelligence tests come next; high school 
averages are last . . . Beyond the first year, as a whole, the test correlations 
decrease sharply while the coefficients for high school marks increase or remain 
constant.” 
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The Predictive Value of Group Intelligence Tests. W.L. Guiler. Journal of 
Educational Research, Dec., 1927, 365-374. Eighty college freshmen were tested 
on two forms each of the Ohio College Association Test, the Otis Self-administering 
Test and the Terman Group Test. The tests’ scores checked against first-year 
marks lead the author to conclude that (1) the Terman is slightly superior in pre- 
dicting scholarship. (2) The tests agree much better on the first and last quarter 
placement of students and (3) analogies, arithmetic, number series, reading and 
word meaning seem to have more predictive merit than have other types. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


An Experimental Test of Intellectual Honesty. George Frederick Miller. 

School and Society, Dec. 31, 1927, 852-854. A technique to determine whether 
college students will allow the incorrect markings of their test papers to pass shows 
that a mature group of students is more “honest intellectually ” than an immature 
group. 
A Study of Self-ratings by Children. Elizabeth B. Hurlock. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Dec., 1927, 490-502. Of the 12,690 responses made by a 
group of 423 children from Grades VII and VIII only 6 per cent were ones relating 
to socially undesirable character traits. There were no significant differences 
between the white and the negro group in rating tendencies. Boys marked 
more of the socially undesirable traits than did the girls. Children tend to 
overestimate themselves in the desirable traits and underestimate themselves 
in the undesirable traits. 

The Will-temperament of Indians. Thomas R. Garth and Mary A. Barnard. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Dec., 1927, 512-518. A comparison between 
the performances of Indians and the performances of Whites on the Downey 
Will-temperament Test is made. 

Selection of College Majors as a Personality Expression. J. Bateman Young 
and Edwin Shoemaker. School and Society, Jan. 28, 1928, 119-120. A com- 
bination of an introversion-extroversion rating with an intelligence test seems 
to give a better differentiation of the major groupings than the intelligence test 
alone. 


Worp Srupies 


Combined Word Studies. Edward William Dolch. Journal of Educational 
Research, Jan., 1928, 11-19. A “Combined Word Study List” is made from 15 
word studies. 

A Study of the Recurrence of Words in Certain Primers. Mary Isabel Rankin. 
The Elementary School Journal, Dec., 1927, 278-285. A study was made of 
three primers appearing in 1907, 1914 and 1925 respectively. Little agreement 
as to vocabulary, introduction of new words, or review was found. 

A Vocabulary Study of the English and Metric Units of Measurement Used in 
Secondary-school Science Textbooks. Oscar Himebaugh. Educational Research 
Bulletin, Nov. 9, 1927, 339-342. Five textbooks were analyzed in each of the 
five sciences, general science, physical geography, biology, physics and chem- 
istry. A vocabulary of the units of measurement in order of frequency was thus 
determined. 
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Stupies BEARING ON CURRICULAR MATERIALS 


College Preparation for Reference Work. W.W.Charters. School and Society, 
Feb. 4, 1928, 150-152. This report is a compilation of data acquired from the 
questions asked of reference librarians in 18 cities. The results show a leading 
interest of patrons in social sciences, science and the esthetic fields respectively. 
The results indicate the fields with which the student preparing for library work 
should be familiar. 

Overlapping of Content Material in Social Science Textbooks. E.J. Dahl. The 
Historical Outlook, Feb., 1928, 80-87. A detailed topical examination and page 
count of 41 textbooks in the senior high school social sciences revealed a significant 
degree of overlapping in the topics covered by books in civics, economics, sociology 
and problems of democracy. 

An Objective Method of Determining Grade Placement of Children’s Reading 
Material. Mabel Vogel and Carleton Washburne. The Elementary School 
Journal, Jan., 1928, 373-381. A technique is represented by which a reading 
book may be rated in terms of score on the paragraph-meaning section of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 


SociaL ATTITUDES 


A Study of the Social Intelligence of High School Pupils. Edith Louise Gros- 
venor. American Physical Education Review, Nov., 1927,649-657. One hundred 
thirty six girls in Grade IX were tested with the George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test, The Terman Group (B) Test and academic subject tests. 
Correlations were secured 2s follows: the Social Intelligence Test with Terman 
Group .75, with physiological age .466. 

The Civic Attitudes of High School Sophomores. O.F. Fowler. School Review, 
Jan., 1928, 25-37. The conclusion reached is that a score on the Hill Civic 
Attitudes Test involves the variables of reading, reasoning, judgment and vocab- 
ulary ability. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Validity of the Medical Examiner's Rating in the Administration of Physi- 
cal Education. American Physical Education Review, Dec., 1927, 707-717. 
Forty-one boys, ages 12-14, were rated by a medical examiner and a teacher as 
to general physical efficiency. These ratings were checked against a “cardiac 
efficiency” and a “motor accomplishment” test. The conclusion reached is 
that “the medical examiner’s rating is unquestionably doubtful,” more so than 
that of the teacher. Secondly, that functional tests should be used to determine 
physical efficiency. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED FIELDS OF 
EDUCATION 

CONDUCTED BY FRANCES M. FOSTER 











THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL READERS IN THE SCIENTIFIC 
MANNER 


Child-story Readers, by Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor 
M. Johnson and W. C. French. Chicago, New York: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1927. 


Of the school reading material which appeared in 1927, the 
““Child-story Readers’’ illustrate the most rigid and vigorous applica- 
tion of the ‘‘new psychology” to textbook making. This psychology 
is based principally upon the results of scientific investigations 
and it is these results, whether definite or qualified, which have 
determined the construction of these books. The series was made by 
@ group of school workers in collaboration with Professor Frank N. 
Freeman. To date it consists of a Primer, First, Second, and Third 
Readers, Teaching Manual, and much exercise material. 

In evaluating the school reader today, one must necessarily 
consider its function. In my judgment, the use of a so-called basal 
text is a makeshift. Ideally, there should be in every school building 
many little books, covering a wide range of topics for children of 
different ages. In most cases not whole sets of books are required. 
Two or three copies of each book are quite enough. This is the best 
way to provide for individual differences. But, unfortunately, very 
few of these books have been written as yet and, until they are, we 
must attempt to accomplish this tremendous task through the use of a 
“‘reader.”’ 

The Second and Third ‘‘Child-story Readers” satisfy this standard 
very well. They are attractively bound. A favorable feeling toward 
the book is established even before the child opens it, and when he 
glances through to look at the pictures. The choice of material is new 
and varied. There is about an equal amount of “literary” and 
factual material so that the children can read both “‘for fun” and to 
get information. What a pleasant change from the old, to find the 
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charm of Selma Lagerléf and other modern authors! But how unfortu- 
nate, indeed, to have had to wait for a “scientific” investigation to 
justify giving our children some of the facts of life. 

The most fundamental characteristic of these second and third 
grade materials, however, is the way they create in the children 
dynamic reading attitudes—the desire to read. They emphasize read- 
ing for meaning, interpretation, and understanding. ‘‘Read to find 
out . . . ” “‘to know how many parts to the story,” and other 
directions at the beginning of each story establish a definite mind set 
toward the selection to be read. The attention is held and the effort 
is keen. A check at the end of the story helps the child to evaluate 
his own reading. If he has not read carefully, re-reading is necessary. 
All of this is done silently. Oral reading follows to fit particular 
situations. Provision for individual difference is made by allowing 
each child to go at his own rate. So much for the Second and Third 
Readers. 

The whole atmosphere of the First Grade material, however, 
indicates again in my judgment too much respect for statistical 
method and too little respect for that understanding of child interests 
and needs that comes with intimate association with children. It is 
true, of course, that the results of scientific studies must be used in the 
construction of school reading books. Vocabulary must be checked 
against available word lists. There must be attention to phrasing and 
length of line in order to expedite the fixing of correct eye movements. 
And when the interests of children have been discovered by careful and 
prolonged scientific procedure, the material of reading books will be 
based upon them. 

But that time has not yet arrived. The recommendations of the 
Dunn investigation, which form the basis for selecting the materials 
of these readers, are limited application. They are based on 
subjective measures—teachers’ judgments and artificial pupil pref- 
erences—which were not obtained under normal reading situations 
over & long period of time. ‘Interests’? were rated by elaborate 
statistical procedure (partial correlation) using such abstract concepts 
as animalness, childness, poeticalness, adultness, etc., to characterize a 
selection. As scientific study, that procedure does not go beyond 
mere summarizing of judgments and preferences. This should have 
been recognized by the authors of the new textbooks. In this particu- 
lar case, the statistical method has been taken so seriously that poetry 
has been excluded from the Primer and the First Reader! What a 
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pity to deprive the children who use these books of the joy of reading 
over and over again (as they do) the delightful poems of Walter de la 
Mare, Carl Sandburg, Rachel Field, and others, because a statistician 
concluded: ‘‘the tendency seems to be against ratherthanfor ... ” 

The same tendency to adhere to a formula is evident in the 
Manual, prepared by Eleanor Johnson. There is rigid and efficient 
lesson planning. Mother Goose rhymes form the basis for the pre- 
primer lessons. For these are substituted, intermittently, group 
stories which are based on the children’s experiences and activities. 
Unfortunately, however, the group stories are units in themselves 
and do not lead into the primer experiences. With the multiplicity 
of children’s interests, it seems safe to suggest that they should be 
used more frequently. The rhymes may then be used for pure enjoy- 
ment, and not for endless repetition and drill in learning to read. 
Nothing will kill the beginnings of the appreciation for poetic expres- 
sion more quickly than having the class ‘‘take turns in reciting.” 

The supplementary silent reading tests are a result of the effort to 
furnish silent reading drill in order to keep children “busy” at their 
seats. They are decidedly unnatural and may completely destroy the 
attitudes one might wish to build up toward creative drawing and 
pictures. A booklet containing pictures, directions, Yes-No exercises 
and others, provides the child with something to do. Here are some 
of the directions: 

‘““Make Peter green.” ‘“‘Mother Elephant is green.” ‘Baby 
Elephant is orange.’’ (In one situation, the children are given their 
choice. The direction is, ‘Make the teacher like you want her.”) 

In spite of these differences between the Second and Third books 
on the one hand and the beginning material on the other, this series is 
undoubtedly the best series of readers available today. In my 
judgment it approximates most nearly the ultimate goals toward 
which we are striving in our reading materials. 

| Louise C. KRUEGER. 
Browning School, New York City. 





Measurement in Secondary Education, by Percival M. Symonds. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. XXV + 588. 


Ability Standards for Standardized Achievement Tests in the High School, 
by Percival M. Symonds. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. VII + 91. 
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In order that education shall advance in its subject-matter and 
methods, it is indeed important that the discoveries of the research 
expert be made accessible to the worker on the job. A great deal of 
the misunderstanding and ignorance arising in regard to measurements 
are direct outgrowths of a gap in knowledge between these two groups. 

“Measurement in Secondary Education” should render a signifi- 
cant service in helping to span this gap of school practice behind 
scientific research. 

The materials of this book might be divided into three main heads: 
A description of the tests in intelligence and the measurements avail- 
able in the high school subjects; a section on methods of handling test 
scores; and a section on the uses of test results. The chapters dealing 
with the criteria for the choice of tests, the prediction of success in 
high school and in college, the use of tests in guidance, in promotion, 
in ability grouping and marking and the use of informal tests in teach- 
ing—these are ‘‘high spots’”’ in the book. 

Especially to be commended is the manner in which the author 
brings a great number of scientific studies to support his reeommenda- 
tions. Inaddition tothis marshalling of pertinent scientific knowledge, 
the conclusions have been tempered by a broad conception of the 
function of the measurement movement. 

The second of these books, “Ability Standards,” presents the 
results of an extensive program of testing some 38 high schools in 
intelligence and in achievement. The tests were given in December 1, 
March 1 and June 1; thus standards for these achievement tests for 
different periods of the year were determined. A method is given by 
which it may be determined whether a pupil is working up to his 
capacity as measured by an intelligence test. The norms, standards 
and devices incorporated in this book should prove very helpful to any- 
one engaged in high school testing work. 

These two books should find their way into the hands of all those 
who are interested in the improvement of secondary education. The 
perspective of the measurement movement presented may well be 
characterized as both intelligible and intelligent. 


JAMES E. MENDENHALL. 
The Lincoln School. 





Modern Methods in High School Teaching, by Harl R. Douglass. 
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A book which brings together into one volume the facts relating to 
the best teaching procedures in the secondary school, is obviously a 
notable contribution. It is written from “‘the viewpoint that second- 
ary education consists in assisting child nature to grow and unfold, and 
in guiding youth by furnishing experiences favorable to the acquisition 
of information, habits, skills, ideals, and attitudes which are the 
expression of the learner’s self in the direction of the balanced 
individual-social aim of the school.” 

Beginning with a chapter on the outcomes of teaching, the author 
takes up in turn procedures relating to questioning, assignment and 
reviews, planning instruction, study, use of visual aids, the socialized 
problem and project techniques, new examination methods and a final 
chapter on controlled classroom experimentation. 

In view of the author’s aim to produce a basic volume on ‘“‘the 
numerous and important recent developments in teaching practice,” a 
noticeable shortcoming is the scarcity of references in the body of the 
text to specific experimental studies which yield the basis for summaries 
included. 

There is a growing tendency in the production of basic texts which 
summarize the literature of education to cite such reference by the 
copious use of footnotes or other devices so that the critical reader may 
evaluate the evidence upon which the conclusions are based. The 
recent books by Freeman, Koos, Symonds, Uhl and many others, are 
examples in point. In contrast to this shortcoming, however, there 
are many evidences within the covers of this volume that Professor 
Douglass has had first hand experience with many of the procedures 
which he has summarized. The book is highly readable. Each 
chapter is preceded by an outline covering the main points to be dis- 
cussed and followed by a series of questions and exercises. Select 
references with succinct, pertinent annotations are appended to each 
chapter. Progressive educators and teachers in the field of secondary 
education can not afford to be unfamiliar with this book. 

: C. O. MaTHEWws. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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